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Members op the Virginia State Agricultural Society: 

Upon this occasion of the first annual meeting of your body 
since its organization, and also in conformity with time-honored 
usage, it is probably expected that something will be said by your 
presiding officer, laudatory of the past labors, or in hopeful antici- 
pation, ihence deduced, of the future prospects of the Society. It 
is not in my power to apply any such "flattering unction." The 
efforts of the Executive Committee, and the few other members 
who have labored to promote the objects of the Society, have not 
been seconded by much the greater number of actual members, 
well qualified to render good service; still less have they had the 
aid or sympathy of the great agricultural community; and our 
objects and efforts havC' had neither aid nor countenance, nor even 
notice of the Legislature of Virginia. In the past session of five 
months' length, the Legislature did not find time to give the slightest 
consideration to, still less to act upon, the petitions of this Society, 
for aid to agricultural instruction and improvement. Even the 
taxes levied upon agriculture, through the pretended and delusive 
legal inspections of manures, for relief from which the assemblage 
of farmers which formed this Society unanimously petitioned, not 
only still remain in force, but our petition for their repeal has not 
received the slightest consideration. 

We may, and^ ought to continue to urge the affording of that 
governmental aid which is justly due to agricultural instruction 
and improvement. But is not to be disguised that there is but 
little ground for hope of obtaining such aid from the Legislature 
of this almost exclusively agricultural commonwealth, which has 
never yet granted as many single dollars to promote this incom- 
parably the greate^of all public interests, as it has squandered 
thousands, perhaps millions, for private interests and visionary 
schemes, and even jobs for selfish and predatory individual inte- 
rests, under the specious but deceptions guise and name of public 



improvements and promotion of public interests. The former 
abortion of a Board of Agriculture, and the recently still-born 
enactment of an Agricultural Commissioner and Chemist, (enacted, 
but remaining suspended,) do not deserve to be named as excep- 
tions to the general rule of total neglect of all agricultural im- 
provement and interests. 

Perhaps it may bp considered as at least impolitic for me, in 
this place, to express these plain truths. The utterer only and 
individually is responsible for them, and they cannot be charged 
to the Society. But in any case, no harm can result from thus 
stating the truth. Whether, like the idol-worshipper of the ancient 
fable, we continue to pray to a deaf and wooden deity, or abuse 
and maltreat it, in either case we will obtain nothing for our object. 

Still, if we, the members of this Society, perform faithfully the 
duties we have undertaken, there is no reason for despairing of 
our cause. Few and weak as we are, in comparison to the num- 
bers which the great agricultural community of Virginia ought 
to supply, and even if still continuing without aid or countenance 
of the government, we alone can render important services to 
agricultural improvement and progress. All that is necessary for 
this great and beneficial result, is that each member shall contri- 
bute his individual useful knowledge to the general stock. Let 
but this be done, and we shall do well-— even though unaided by 
the far greater number of our as intelligent and capable brother 
farmers, and still utterly neglected, in common with all other agri- 
cultural claims and interests, by the Legislature of our country. 
I earnestly invite and urge each one of you all to determine so to 
act As an individual member, and in the private capacity in 
which only will henceforth be my service, I pledge myself to 
strive thus to labor to promote the great and noble object of our 
Association, so long as my fast-failing powers, of both body and 
mind, may permit, and enough fellow-laborers shall continue to 
aid and further the good work. 

Without farther reference to this Society, or its members, I will 
proceed to more general considerations. The subject upon which 
I propose now to offer my opinions and remarks, though not 
strictly agricultural, is of the highest degree of interest and im- 
portance to the whole agricultural community of this and the 
other southern states of the confederacy. This is, the influence 
of the institution of domestic or individual slavery on manners, 
intellect and morals, and on the welfare of both masters and 



slaves; and in these ' respects compared to the influence of the 
slavery of class to class, which, in one or other form, either now 
prevails, or soon will occur, in every civilized country where do- 
mestic slavery is not found* 

The institution of domestic slavery, its effects, influences and 
probable consequences, constitute the great and all-absorbing sub- 
ject of discussion at the present time— of defensive and too often 
apologetic argument in the southern states, and of aggressive and 
fierce denunciation throughout the northern states of this confe- 
deracy. The subject is as broad and varied as it is important 
To be fully discussed it would require consideration in sundry 
aspects, but of which each one may be treated separately and 
distinctly. The expediency and rightfulness of slavery may be 
considered either as a question of religion and morals — of public 
policy and political influence — or of domestic economy and in- 
fluence upon private interests and on the habits and manners of 
society. The former and chief branches of the general question 
have been already discussed by able writers, to whose arguments 
I could add no light, even if this occasion permitted so wide a 
range of discussion. But the latter-named branch has had less 
ifeltention, or defence, on our part; and as its consideration is inti- 
mately connected with agriculture and agricultural interests, in 
this connexion mainly, and as suitable to this occasion, I will now 
offer some remarks upon the , influence of the existing institution 
of African slavery, on the social qualities, manners and welfare of 
the agricultural class in these southern states. 

This one and limited relation of slavery to agricultural interests, 
requires a still further division, into 1st: The question of the com- 
parative pecuniary profit of slave labor, or of its absence and its 
substitutes; and 2d: The question of social and nooral advantages 
and disadvantages. The first of these subdivisions, important as 
it is to our interests, and certain and easy as would be the demon- 
stration of the result, cannot be here discussed. The superior 
pecuniary profit of slave labor is a subject of statistics, of calcu- 
lation and detail, which would be inadmissible at this time and 
place. But it is not required to reach the proof through such a 
course of argument. I may assume as granted and unquestion- 
able, the fact almost universally admitted in the southern states, 
that slave labor is in our circumstances, more profitable to the 
employers, and to agricultural interests, than could he ajoy possible 
substituted labor. Dismissing, then, this important subdivisicm of 



the subject as settled, I will direct my observations to private in- 
terests other than pecuniary, as affected by the influence of the 
institution of slavery, 

,\ It has been a fertile subject of declamation and denunciation 
among the opposers of slavery, that the existence of domestic 
slavery operated to corrupt manners and morals. Every wide- 
spread and pervading institution, however beneficial in general 
effect, must also have some adverse effect or influence in minor 
points, or exceptional cases. This is true in regard to slavery, as 
it is in regard to every great institution of public economy, govern- 
ment, morals or even religion. He is a poor reasoner who judges 
V not by general rules, but by the exceptions. And that is the mode 
of argument generally adopted to oppose and denounce the insti- 
tution of slavery. The so-called facts or premises, if not either 
entirely false and impossible, as is generally the case, are but rare 
exceptions to general rules. 
/ The great economical objections to slave-labor are these: The 
compulsion of authority, and the fear of punishment, to the slave, 
are less potent than the pressure of want, and desire of gain, sti- 
mulating free laborers. Hence slaves labor less assiduously than 
necessitous free laborers. Next, with all this loss of effort, still 
the labor of slaves is so profitable that their owners are tempted 
by their prosperity and the ease of obtaining a living, to be them- 
selves indolent and wasteful. These are effects which everywhere 
follow similar causes. Their existence is certainly a great de- 
traction from what might otherwise be the profits of southern 
agricultural industry and capital. But when this detraction is 
urged (as is continually done) by the opposers of slavery to prove 
the evils of the system, they are in fact but asserting the truths 
that the labors of the southern slaves, in general, are lighter, and 
yet the profits of their owners greater, than in regard to the cor- 
responding classes of laborers and capitalists in Europe or the 
northern states. Northern farmers who are now thriving by 
greater economy of labor and products, would become bankrupt 
if subjected to the waste of both, which is general throughout the 
southern states. These evils are the effects certainly of slavery — 
but effects which aue the strongest evidence of the greater benefits 
of the system, and of the falsehood of the charges against it, as 
a question of profit for the proprietors, or of oppression and suf- 

V fering of the slaves. 

^ Much is certainly wanting among the agricultoral class of the 



soathern states, in education and mental culture; and great have 
been and slill remain the obstacles to the higher attainment of 
these benefits. This also is one of the attendant minor evils of 
the institution of slavery, caused by the necessary dispersed resi- 
dences of the superior class of population. Still, in no other class 
of cultivators of the soil, whether in this young and great con- 
federacy, or in old Europe, can there be found, in proportion to 
numbers, so much of mental improvement, enlargement of views, 
and general information, as in the southern and slave-holding 
states. In no other agricultural class, throughout the world, are 
better nurtured or so well preserved the purity of all the domestic 
and family virtues of daughters, wives and mothers. To the most 
intelligent and fair judging of foreign travellers and visitors to our 
southern country, who have had opportunities to observe domestic 
manners and country society — whether such visitors were natives 
of Europe or of our northern and slavery-hating states, nothing has 
seemed more marked and peculiar than facts observed, which 
were but illustrations of the propositions I have asserted, and ne- 
cessary results of our peculiar social position. Yet it has not 
occurred to these intelligent strangers, who have admired and 
eulogised the domestic manners and refinement of the southern 
country population, that the main cause, the essential foundation 
of the permanence of the peculiar merits which they witnessed 
with surprise and admiration, are due to the institution of African 
slavery. It is this institution, which, by confining the drudgery ^ 
and brutalizing effects of continued toil to the inferior race, (and 
of which the subjection, notwithstanding, has served greatly for 
its benefit and improvement,) gives to the superior race leisure 
and other means to improve mind, taste and manners. In countries 
where domestic slavery does not exist, (or some equivalent condi« 
tion of society, such as I will advert to,) and where the owners of 
the soil and all members of their families are necessarily laborers 
in the lowest departments or most degrading menial services, there 
may be much industry, greater economy and frugality, and possi- 
bly, (under the peculiarly favorable, though transient circumstances 
of a newly settled territory and cheap and fertile lands,) there 
may be even much general accumulation of profit and of wealth. 
But, nevertheless, such a population, of necessity, must be, or in a 
few generations will become, rude in manners, and greatly defi- 
cient in refinement of feeling and cultivation of mental and social 
qualities. No one appreciates more highly than myself the ad- 



vantages to a nation of producing and accumulating wealth by 
the individual members of the great community, and especially, 
as the greatest public gain, the increase of agricultural production 
and riches. To advocate and urge the forwarding of the latter 
results is the especial object of my present service and employ- 
ment, as it has been one of the most important objects of all my 
public efforts and labors. Still, God forbid that we should deem 
the accumulation of wealth — even if from its most beneficiaj and 
best possible source, the fertilization and culture of the soil — as 
compensation for the loss or deterioration of the mental and moral 
qualities of southern men, and more especially of southern women! 
And if brought to the hard necessity of choosing between the 
two conditions, with their opposite disadvantages, I would not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the entire existing social, domestic and 
industrial conditions of these slave-holding states; with all the now 
existing evils of indolence and waste, and generally exhausting 
tillage and declining fertility, to the entire conditions of any other 
country on the face of the globe. Our country population would 
lose largely in grade by exchanging conditions with the industrious, 
economical and thrifty Flemish farmers — long and deservedly 
celebrated for the excellence of their agriculture, and who yet, 
beyond the routine of their regular work, are almost as uninformed 
as their most ignorant hired laborers. Far worse would be a 
change to the condition of the proprietary class of France, among 
whom land generally is so minutely subdivided, that its possession 
is usually accompanied by all the toils and privations of day- 
laborers to the farmer and his family, and of course by the igno- 
rance, coarseness of manners, and moral degradation, which are 
the necessary consequences of such unceasing toil, exposure and 
privations. In Britain, it is true, that with much of gross ignorance 
and rudeness of manners among the lower class of farmers, and 
with all the agricultural laborers, there are, in the higher classes, 
both of proprietors and tenants of lands, many persons of high 
intellectual attainments. But this exception to the general rule is 
owing to the almost universal mode of tenure of the landed pro- 
perty in that country, and the usual separation of its possession, 
as capital, by men of wealth and leisure, and the conducting of 
the cultivation by tenants upon rent. Even many tenants are men 
of wealth, who find it more profitable, as tenants, to conduct very 
large agricultural operations and capital, than the being proprietors 
of small farms, and upon a necessarily very limited scale of opera- 



tions. These causes are there further aided m operation by the 
high price of land, \diich keeps it in the possession of the wealthy 
and educated, and also the great plenty and cheapness, and degra- 
dation, of agricultural labor — ^much cheaper in that thickly popu* 
lated country than our slave-labor. Of these several cpnditkms 
of British agriculture, serving to improve and refine the higher 
agricultural classes, and only the higher classes, not one exists in 
this country, or possibly can occur for centuries to come. 

In the northern and north-western states of the confederacy, 
there are also to be found, (as yet, though they must certainly and 
soon disappear,) many proprietors and cultivators of land who 
are men of education and intelligence, and whose wives and 
daughter^ have a high degree of refinement of manners. But iii 
nearly every such case, it will be found that this intelligence and 
refinement were derived from some previous and diflferent training 
and position; and that these qualities have been so far retained in 
agricultural life by the large agricultural profits and accumulations 
of wealth available in a newly settled country. But even nowt 
the general condition of the agricultural class in these non-dave* 
holding states is much lowered, and tending to what must be here- 
after a state of general and deep degradation, in intellectual and 
social qualities. And with them, the degradation will not stop 
when as low as that of the tenantry of England, or of the boors 
who reap rich harvests from the fat soil of Belgium. The com- 
parative poverty of soil in the older northern states, and the gen- 
eral and repeated divisions of property therein, by inheritance, 
indicate a future condition of the proprietors more like to th^ of 
the wretched and ignorant proprietary class of France. 

Even now, it is comparatively a rare case in the northern states 
to find, what is so common in the southern, a highly intelligent 
man, with a well educated and refined family, all natives of and 
still residing in the country, and belonging strictly to the agricul- 
tural class. Such persons have little inducement to remain in 
(and still less to commence) country life and agricultural employ- 
ments in the northern states. And should any such, perchance, 
be so situated, they must either abandon their pursuits and their 
locality, or be content that their children shall sink to the general 
level of the surrounding residents, in coarse manners and unculti- 
vated intellect. A suflicient proof of the working of this law of f\ 
circumstances is presented continually to the world in the contrast 
of the representation in Congress from the country districts of the 
2 
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fHirtbern add southern states respectively. The most distinguished 
roeh, and especially statesmen, of the souilj, have (at least) as 
often be^i ftaiives and continued residents of the country as of 
towns-^and in talent and in numbers they have far exceeded all 
from the north in our public councils. In the northern states there 
are indeed many men of the highest talents, education and learn* 
ingr— and, it may be, in the latter respects exceeding any in the 
south, because of the greater advantages offered by great cities 
for literary and scientific pursuits. But the^e great men are either 
produced in or gathered to the great cities only. They are men 
wIk> have acquired their just renown either as lawyers, physicians, 
divines, or professors in scientific and literary institutions. All of 
great intellectual power that now exists in the great states of 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, is to be found in 
their populous cities only — and almost exclusively in their respec- 
• live great capitals. Some truly great men may be (and sometimes 
«re) furnished from these cities to aid the public councils. But 
never does one such come from all the twenty-fold greater country 
and village constituencies — which even when disposed thus to honor 
the highest talent (which is not often the case, either in town or 
country — north or south) — could not possibly find among themselves 
any high talent to honor. The difference between the intellectual 
conditions of the northern and southern agricultural population, is 
the cause of the usual long existing and well known commanding 
influence in the federal government of the southern states, through 
.their representatives, in whatever measures of national policy are 
.directed by wisdom, or intellect, or for the benefit of general 
interests. But we are now much the weakest in votes, and in 
-whatever of public policy is connected with sectional interests, or 
still baser private self-interest — superior intellect has no influence, 
and we are governed by the brute force and cupidity of superior 
numbers. 

The peculiar defects of northern agricultural labor in its influ- 
ence on social and domestic relations, do not (as yet) forbid great 
pecuniary success in agricultural pursuits. Indeed, when no far- 
reaching intellectual power is required to devise or direct a system 
of culture or improvement, or while enough of such direction, 
derived from former influences, yet remains in operation, the re- 
turns of agricultural capital are even increased by the existing 
: condition of things in the northern states. 

A farmer or planter of the south, not rich, but in independent 
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and comfortable circumstances, gives a portion of his time to 
social and mental occupation. Perhaps his whole object in seeking 
such relaxation is present enjoyment. But the final result is not 
the less improvement of mind and manners. His sons and daugl^t 
ters grow up under these advantages and influences of social 
communication. And, if in the end, because of such indnlgencepi 
of a family, even though moderately and properly enjoyed, therji 
may be less money accumulated, there will be acquired other 
values much more than compensating the difference of pecuniary 
gains.. El wood Fisher, (in his excellent lecture on "The North 
and the South,") has observed most truly that the ordinary pocial 
intercourse of the people of the south serves admirably as a school 
of instruction. Quoting by memory only from this profound 
thinker and able advocate of southern institutions and rights, I an) 
not sure whether I am indebted directly to his expressions, or in- 
directly, {by deduction from them) for the opinion which will here 
be added— that this social school, in its operation for improving 
'matiners and morals, for enlarging observation and thought, and 
for affording general and useful information, is far better than the 
much lauded common-school education of the New England 
irtates. Spelling, reading and common arithmetic are indeed oer 
eessary and excellent first steps in the pursuit of useful- instruction 
and knowledge. But he who goes no farther in the pursuit, might 
as well have not moved at all. 

A farmer of New York or Pennsylvania, in like moderate, but 
independent circumstances as to amount of property to those just 
supposed for the southerner, would be compelled to be one of bis 
own continual laborers. His wife would be the most unceasing 
drudge on the farm. His sons, and not less his daughters, would 
be brought up to continued labor in the lowest and most repulsive 
employments, and without any improving, social intercourse, be- 
cause its cost could not be afforded. Under such circumstaoces, 
aided by ^he usual accompaniments of industry, frugality, and 
parsimonious expenditure, wealth may and probably will be in>- 
creased. But the possessors wilt seek and find nearly all their 
objects and pleasures in such accumulation, and they, or the next 
generation, will descend as much in refinement and intellect, as 
the stock of wealth may be increased. Such ^ proprietofii ip 
mere money valuation, is just so much the richer as the value. pf 
the wages of himself, his wife, and his children, as day^labofiBtiKi 
on the farm, or in the house.. A life of contiiii^dt> wd|S|a(e,iMMl 
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regular labor, is not a life of pain. When encouraged by the 
prospect, and rewarded by the fruition of gain, it becomes a life 
of pleasure. Thus the accumulation of wealth, by an industrious 
northern farmer, does not usually induce any intermission of his 
early labors, or change the habits, labors, or training of his chil- 
dren. When he may have acquired 830,000 worth of property, 
'^ he continues to labor as steadily, and to live nearly as rudely as 
when under the pressure of his early poverty. His son still drives 
his father's wagon or his hogs to market — in no way distinguished 
in appearance or habits from the other hired laborers. His wife 
is still the most laborious domestic drudge. His daughters have 
no improving society, and their daily and continuous employments 
are those of menial servants — whose services it would be too 

V costly to hire. 

A This is the jgeneral condition to which agricultural society and 
manners must tend, are tending, and have already reached, to 
great extent, in the older non-slaveholding states. This is the 
condition from which we are saved, and immeasurably exalted, 
by the subjection and slavery of an inferior race. The superior 
race here is free. In the so-called free countries, the far greater 
number of the superior race is, in effect, enslaved, and thereby 
degraded to a condition suitable only for a race made inferior by 
^ nature. There exists slavery, or the subjection of man to man, 
in every country under the sun, except, perhaps, the most barba- 
rous and ignorant. In these southern states we have the slavery 
of individual to individual, and of a naturally inferior to a naturally 
superior race; which, of all, is the condition best for both masters 
and slaves. In the so-called free countries, in addition to the 
sometimes most oppressive rule of a despotic and grinding govern- 
ment — or it may be under free constitutional government, there is 
the slavery of class to class— of the starving laborers to the paying 
employers. Hunger and cold are the most exacting of all task- 
masters. The victims of hunger and cold are alwjfys, and of 
necessity, slaves to their wants, and through them, to those who 
only can supply their wants. The great argument urged by 
English and northern advocates for the abolition of our system of 
slavery, (while totally regardless of their own) is that hired labor 
is cheaper than slave-labor. And this is unquestionably true, as 
to both Old England and New England, and all other countries 
where the formerly existing domestic slavery has been abolished, 
because (and only because,) it had ceased ta be the most profitable 
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to the slaveholders. Whenever continued severe suffering from 
hunger and cold, and the number of the sufferers, compel the des- 
titute class to compete eagerly with each other in lowering the 
wages of their labor to obtain bread, then the payment for such 
labor of so-called free men necessarily becomes cheaper than 
would be the support of a domestic slave. Of course, if domestic 
slavery then remained in that country, the owners of slaves would 
hasten to get rid of them, and to employ instead the cheaper 
laborers furnished and tasked and driven by hunger and cold. 
Thus, and for these reasons, acted our English ancestors, when 
manumitting their white slaves. Thus, and still better for their 
own interest, did our northern brethren. For when convinced 
that domestic slavery was too costly in their wintry region, they 
first sold their negro slaves to the south, and while thereafter 
avoiding their costly use, they continued, as long as permitted by 
law, to steal new supplies from Africa to sell to the southern states. 
If the former southern demand for Africans still existed, and the 
African slave trade was open by law — or if it were safe and pro- 
fitable to violate the new prohibitory law — enough of our northern 
brethren would be now as ready as ever to supply the demand. 
And if their access to the coast of Africa was prevented, they 
would be as willing (if safe and profitable,) to supply all the south 
with slaves, by kidnapping the subjects of their now desired ally, 
the negro emperor of Hayti. i 

Nearly all of the many vessels which have been engaged in the 
African slave trade, in violation of the prohibitory laws of the 
United States, were fitted out for that purpose from northern ports 
and by northern capital, and were manned by northern crews. 
This trade, since being prohibited and made piracy by our laws, 
has been carried on to supply slaves to Cuba and Brazil, with 
incomparably more inhumanity and cruelty, than attended the 
formerly legalized and regulated traflSc. From time to time, we 
have seen announced the detection of sundry vessels, or persons 
engaged in this now atrocious business of torture and murder in 
the sea voyage; and legal proceedings have often been commenced 
against the supposed offenders in the northern cities to which they 
respectively belonged. But in not one such case have I ever 
heard of the conviction followed by due punishment of any of 
these worst of criminals. And when such detections of these acts 
of legal piracy are announced in northern newspapers, it is usually 
done in as few words as would servo for any other commercial 
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occurrence, of innocent or legal character. Yet, besides the ill^ 
gality of the trade, any one such voyage, made by the order and 
funds of merchants of a northern city, would furnish more true 
facts of sufiering, crime and horror, than could possibly occur 
among all the slaves in the southern states in the same length of 
time. No furious popular and philanthropic indignation has been 
aroused against these detected pirates — neither the crews and 
their commanders, nor the rich capitalists, who were the owners 
and real traders, torturers and murderers. The great gain of the 
trade seems to serve as a veil and excuse for its deep iniquity. 
D* Wolf, who was alleged and believed to have been one of the 
great slave-trading capitalists of Rhode Island, (while the trade 
was yet legal,) was not therefore the less a leading man of that 
state, as is evident from his having been subsequently elected by 
its Legislature to the Senate of the United States. If any such 
African slave trader had lived in the southern states, all his wealth 
would not have lifted him to a respectable position; and he could 
not have obtained the lowest oflSce, from either people or govern- 
ment, as readily as did his compeer of Rhode Island attain the 
highest official station, and I suppose the highest estimation, in 
slavery-hating and puritanical New England. 

There are still other kinds of slavery besides those produced 
by force, and by want and suffering. General ignorance leads to 
the corruption of a people, and of subjection of mind to mind. 
And this kind of slavery, as it is in effect, tending to the most 
awful political and national evils, is already growing rapidly in 
the so-called free northern states. It is in their circumstances^-of 
the land cultivated and owned by an unenlightened and still dete- 
riorating country population — of large cities, in which, with a few 
men of highest intellectual powers, or popular influence, there is 
collected an enormously predominating number of ignorant, needy, 
and unprincipled men — when a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation of these cities is composed of newly arrived foreigners, often 
vicious and turbulent, and necessarily unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of free government, and unused to freedom in any form — I 
say, it is certain, in such circumstances as these, that the body of 
the people will be directed, governed, and in eflect enslaved by a 
few master-minds — and these minds generally acting solely for the 
promotion of base self-interest and personal aggrandizement. No 
safe-guards in written constitutions can preserve such a people 
from being made the tools and slaves of able political knaves and 
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unscrupulous demagogues. With such population of both towns 
and country — with such influences at work, and their tendencies — 
with such unprincipled leaders and managers, and such followers — 
in the great state of New York, political liberty, in effect, is already 
at an end; and individual property, and even life, are unsafe. If 
the doors of every dwelling house in the southern country were 
left nightly without locks, or bolts, and if every slave on each 
farm had full command of deadly weapons, (and both such cir- 
cumstances, in effect, are real in innumerable and continuing cases,) 
our property and our lives would be much safer from any attempts 
thereon by our slaves, than soon will be the property and lives of 
the wealthier people of New York from their fellow- citizens, not- 
withstanding all the protection afforded by the constitution and laws 
of their nominal free government. Indeed, the beginning of this 
terrible consummation is already clearly indicated in the successful 
progress of the anti-rent-paying combination and movement of 
the state of New York. For many years, numerous occupiers of 
rented lands have openly and avowedly leagued to withhold the 
payment of the rents due to the proprietors, and yet hold to the 
land. The laws have been trampled upon by this felonious league, 
and the decrees of courts frustrated or silenced. The agents of 
the proprietors and creditors have been outrageously maltreated, 
(as would have been the principals, had they dared to appear,) 
and the officers of justice, when attempting to enforce legal pro- 
cesses, have been resisted by arms, and in some cases have been 
murdered by these defiers of the laws. Growing more powerful 
and bold with time and success, these anti-renters have assumed 
a political position and organization, and thus exercise great influ- 
ence in state elections. And as a crowning act of triumph, they 
were enabled to secure the election of a candidate for the chief 
magistracy, upon the understood engagement of that candidate 
that he would prostitute his pardoning power as governor, to dis- 
charge from the state's prison some of the most desperate felons 
of the anti-rent party, who by rare chance had been convicted 
and sentenced to punishment in that confinement. Whether this 
corrupt and most vile pledge had been expressly given or not, it 
was charged as being understood, and was acted upon by the anti- 
renters — and was faithfully redeemed by the governor so elected, 
by his speedy pardon of the desperate criminals, for whom his aid 
had been thus sought to be purchased. 
In these so-called free northern states, there are two powerful 
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and counteracting influences at work, each tending to establish a 
very different kind of class slavery. The ultimate fate of these 
states will depend upon which of these two adverse influences 
will move the faster towards its own peculiar evil and' calami- 
tous conclusion. Either the laboring population will be enslaved, 
through want and suffering, to the employers and capitalists, (as 
is already complete in Britain and other old countries wKere indi- 
vidual slavery has ceased — ) or otherwise, if popular licentious- 
ness, or demagogue rule, is too strong in opposition to capital, then 
the spirit of agrarianism, communism and anti-rentism — all tending 
to anarchy and the destruction of the rights of property — ^ill 
govern. Then may be looked for such regard to property^ liberty 
and life, as was seen in the like calamitous time of the Reign of 
Terror and of Robespierre. This latter end will be more likely 
than the former to mark the last scenes of the tragic farce of 
free government in the state of New York especially, and of the 
northern states generally. If they are to be saved from this 
threatening consummation. It will be by the protection of the 
federal union — and that only permitted and exerted by the opera- 
tion of the conservative influence of domestic slavery on the 
government a/id policy of the southern states and through them 
on the whole confederacy. That conservative influence, serving 
as "the balance wheel of the government," (so-called by a great 
statesman) has already had much beneficial influence. Should 
that remote and unseen, but not the less real conservative influence 
be lost to the northern states, by either the abolition of slavery, or 
by their separation from the southern states, then the downward 
career of the northern states will become more and more rapid 
into one or the other of these abysses of class slavery which have 
been named. Should the anarchists and the mob, under their 
master demagogues, obtain the victory over capital, how that vic- 
tory will be used has been already indicated in the acts of anti- 
rentism in the state of New York, the murderous riots of the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, and the burning of religious 
edifices, inhabited only by defenceless women, by the people of 
the "law-abiding" and phariSaical city of Boston — and all followed 
by either the partial or complete impunity of all these flagrant 
violations of law, justice and humanity. 

One of the great benefits of the institution of African slavery 
to the southern states is its effect in keeping away from our terri- 
tory, and directing to the north and north-west, the hordes of im- 
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migrants now flowing from Europe, and which accession of popu^ 
lation has already so much demoralized not only the states receiving 
the largest supplies of such population, but the federal government 
itself. Every political aspirant, aiming for the highest offices, v' 
deems it to his interest to conciliate and attempt to bribe to his 
support, this new and .enormous element of political power. Hence 
we see unprincipled, but not the less influential and dangerous as- 
pirants for presidential honors, competing with each other, as to 
who shall offer the highest bids for this support, in bestowing the 
public lands gratuitously on immigrants from all the world. It 
will not be long before this foreign power, so fostered and increased, 
will be so strong, that the grants, conditions, or acquiescence of 
the government, will be altogether superfluous and worthless. 

Far is it from my intention to stigmatize any of our population 
upon the ground of foreign birth. We should value men for their 
known merits, and noi for their places of nativity. We ought to 
feel even the more indebted to a good citizen, or a public bene- 
factor, if a foreigner, who had sought our land and government 
from preference, than if the mere accident of native birth had 
placed him in our country. Hence we are the more indebted for 
the services and talents and the patriotism of Montgomery, Charles 
Lee, Hamilton, Lafayette, Kosciusko, Pulaski, Gallatin and SouU, 
as foreigners, than if they had been among us by birth, instead of 
by preference. To hundreds of thousands of immigrants from 
Europe our country has been greatly indebted for their useful 
private or public lives. But I speak of classes, and not of indi- 
, viduals — of the general rule, and not of its exceptions. Taken A 
altogether, the recent and present immigration from Europe is 
lower in intelligence than the lowest class of native citizens, and 
immeasurably inferior in knowledge and appreciation of the prin- 
ciples of free government. An infusion of such new population, 
amounting to a small minority only, could do no political harm. 
But the danger of prospective evil is enormous, when this new 
population can control entire states, and, if not able to elect a pre- 
sident, is so powerful as to be offered bribes for that purpose by 
every ambitious and unprincipled seeker of the office, who can so 
influence the legislation of the Congress of the United States. 

The pretended philanthropists of the northern states are well 
aware of the effects which the success of their efforts for the abo- 
lition of southern slavery would produce. The Wilberforces and 
Clarksons and ^enezets of former times doubtless were deceived, 
3 
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and believed all they professed as to the expected beneficial restdts 
of negro emancipation. But since the experiment of Hayti, now 
of fifty years* standing, and of others of later date, in the British 
West Indies, and all the latter made with the utmost care and 
under the most favorable auspices, no abolitionist of good sense 
and information can believe in the benefits of emancipation even 
to the slaves themselves, or in the fitness of the negro race for 

^ freedom and self-government. The present leaders in this northern 
warfare against southern slavery are actuated much less by love 
for the slaves than by hatred for their masters. Their lust for 
political power is a still stronger operating motive than either. 
They know that the complete fruition of their machinations would 
be to reduce the southern states to the conditicm of Jamaica, if 

^ not to the still worse state of Hayti. If they, or other as malig- 
nant and more powerful enemies, should ever succeed in abolishing 
this institution in these southern states, it will not only be the utter 
ruin of these states, but one of the heaviest Mows to the well-being 
of the world — the most powerful obstacle to the settlement, cul- 
ture, civilization, and highest improvement of all this western con- 
tinent, and the extension of free government and the true princi- 
ples of freedom among all the superior races capable of appre- 
ciating and preserving those blessings. And even the northern 
states, all of which are now desirous, if not striving for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the south, would be, next to the southern states, 
the greatest losers by that result, both in their pecuniary interests 
and political safety. 

If there is any existing institution of divine origin, and manifestly 
designed and used by the all-wise and all-good Creator to forward 
his beneficent pui*poses, slavery, and especially African domestic 
slavery, is such an institution. Personal slavery has existed from 
the earliest known existence of society. Slaves were held by the 
most virtuous and the most favored of God's ancient worshippers 
and servants. Slavery has ever been the means, if it is not the 
only possible means, of civilizing barbarous tribes and regioni^ 
spreading the culture of the earth, and instructing the noost igno- 
rant and degraded races of men. Still better and peculiar fea- 
tures belong to African slavery, under civilized and wl^ite masters. 
By this, a race made inferior by nature, and always enslaved to 
barbarous and cruel masters, was raised greatly in the scale of 
comfort and happiness, as well as of improvement. Civiliatticm 
and Christianity have thus been communicated to milhons, who 
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otherwise would never hare heard of either. By aid of negro ^ 
davery only, could these southern states^ and still more the ti'opi'' 
cal regions of America^ have been settled and oultivated by the 
white race. All tb^t has been done in the souths and mubh of all 
done even in the northern states, f(>r indistrial and moral improve* 
ment, refinement and even religion^) hds been more or lessl due to 
the exiistence of African slavery* For even all the older northern 
states had the benefit of this iostitutioti at first, when it was tiK>st 
needed, and retained it as bng as it continued to be beneficial^ and 
until the now fast gifowing slavery to want began to operate as li ^ 
substitute* 

It is true that the institution of slavery is attended by many and 
great particular evihk. And where is the great social institution 
which is not? Even in the blessed relations of husband and wife, 
^ and of parent and child, there are cases of great unhappiness and 
evil, and crime, growing out of these very relations. Yet, because 
there are husbands and wives, and parents and children, who are 
monsters in human shape, and who can avail themselves of these 
respective characters to perpetrate the most horrible crimes, and 
infiict the direst calamities on helpless and innocent sufierers, who 
would, therefore, condemn, and strive to abolish, the institution of 
marriage, or the subjection of children to parents? The legal 
institution of apprenticeship, prevailing among every civilized and 
refined people, is precisely slavery, only limited in the time of 
duration. In this generally beneficial relation of master and ap- 
prentice — and not less among the northern philanthropists than 
elsewhere — there occur numerous cases of great injustice and 
cruelty, and of extreme and unmerited suflTering. Yet, who, 
among these even sincere worshippers of a sickly philanthropy, 
has proposed as the proper safeguard against such particular cases 
of oppression and crime, the abolition of the entire system of / 
apprenticeship? 

Judging from the early existence and continued duration of the 
institution of domestic slavery — its almost universal extension — its 
beneficial influence in subduing barbarism and savage indolence 
and ignorance — in inducing the culture and improvement of the 
earth, and promoting the industry, civilization, refinement, and 
general well-being of mankind — it seems to me an inevitable de- 
duction, that the institution of slavery is as surely and manifestly 
established by the wise and benevolent design of God, as the insti- 
tution of ntarriage and of parental YOle — and it is next to these. 
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and inferior to these only, in producing intportant benefits to man- 
kind. To the direct aid of domestic slavery, every cultivated 
portion of the earth owes its first improvement, and every civilized 
people their first emerging from barbarism. The only exceptions 
to the existence (past or present,) and operation of this great ele- 
ment of improvement, are to be found among the most rude and 
ignorant of savage tribes, such as the aboriginal inhabitants of 
North America and Australia. And if it had ever been, since the 
creation of man, that all mankind had been sunk in that lowest 
depth of barbarism, they would have so continued to this day, if 
without the aid of the institution of domestic slavery, for their 
improvement, or otherwise, the still more direct exercise of the 
miraculous, as well as benevolent power of Almighty God. 
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The i9^uenc€8 which operated to originate and 
to aid the African colonization movement 
The American Revolution was the fertile 
•biirce of the best growth and fruition of civil 
liberty, and of the establishment and security 
ctf inoividual rights, which since have made 
such great advances, not only in America, but 
ifa Europe. But while great political truths 
yiete worked out by great minds, and were 
pVLl in practical operation by devoted and self;- 
sacrificing patriotism, and great ati<1 inv«]^«.- 
ble results for humaP lihr.ii»jnr"toipiov<^ent, 
and happtiic^ were thus achieved, there also 
sprang up accompanying errors, of reasoning 
irid of ooctrine, which since have brought 
«vil fruits, and threaten disastrous conse- 
quences. In the great and general fermenta- 
tion of opinions and doctrines, the foul and 
feculent matters, which were thrown up, did 
not subsequently sink to the bottom, and re- 
gain concealed and harmless dregs ; but re- 
mained upon and among, and served to adul- 
terate and debase, the great and best products 
<^ the general process. The wisest and purest 
df reformers, by the heat of their zeal to op- 
pose evil, are often urged to press their doc- 
trines beyond the proper limits that both truth 
ond expediency would prescribe. Thtls it has 
liappened that the superfluities and excesses 
ctf theoretical opinions, and erroneous deduc- 
tions, of the great loundere of American free- 
dom, to which the originators themselves at- 
tached too little iniportance to scrutinize se- 
verely, and which, in their times, were of no 
practical application, or use, have since been 
Applied in practice, by smaller and baser 
tninds, and threaten a harvest of evil that may 
outweigh many of the practical, designed, 
and great benefits which our country and the 
world owe to the wise and great men who 
commenced and carried through the American 
Itevolution. ^ 

, The most injurious, in their consequences, 

eff such erroneous deductions from true prin- 

' ^les and sound propositions, are to be found 

in the now generally received doctrines of the 

equal natural rights, and political rights^ of 

* fltli the male citizens or members of a free or 

• Republican Government — or that every man 
has, or ought to have, the right to exercise an 
^ual influence in the direction of all public 
jniairs, and of the government of the country. 
^e next, and a legitimate deduction from 
Ui6 admission bf thi9 now popular doctrine, 
#ould be that every woman has natural, and 



ought to have political rights^ equal witk 
those of men. And this doctrine is already 
entertained, and has made mueh progrese^ in 
the northern States of this Confederation* 
There, together with every other heresy et 
doctrine, in politics, morals, and religion, th« 
cause of " woman's rights" has numerous and 
zealous advocates — though no oAe has y^t 
raised his or her approving voice, inthemor{>, 
conservative and sooer-minded southern States. 
It is also in the northern or non-slaveholding 
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claimed equal rights of men are reali 
this doctrine is now established in all thefir 
constitutions of government, and all political 
power is thereby vested in the majority of 
the adult male population. Such majority — 
and usually many more than a majority— 
of every great community, or country, must, 
of necessity, consist of very ignorant, and, 
also, for a lai'ge proportion, of unprinci- 
pled or debased and vicious individuals — and 
who also, because of their poverty, have hxA ' 
little interest in the financial policy and wel- 
fare of their country. To this mere numeri- 
cal majority, without regard to the qualifica- 
tions or fitness of the members to judge, cv 
direct, has been surrendered the political 
power of every one of the northern States. 
But, as the makers of the constitutions df 
government well knew, the great mass, osten- 
sibly or nomihally invested with all the poli- 
tical power of the State, cannot possibly exer- 
cise it, or avail themselves of their constitu- 
tional rights, even for a single day — and Uiey 
hasten to yield the exercise of power, and 
also the entire direction of themselves, with 
blind faith and servile obedience, to the inter- 
ested demagogues who will most successfully 
flatter their iffnoranee, and who can best agre« • 
with each other to share among themselves 
the political power and public plunder which 
are thus acquired at the expense of the so- ' 
called ** sovereign people,** and mastet^s of the 
so called *' servants of the people.** In the 
southern States, the more reeeimy formed, or 
** reformed,** constitutions of government art 
no better, in this respect, than those of the 
northern Statesh— or so far as their operation 
was , designed by ** reforming** deraagogu«i, 
and as their powers are expressed in words. 
But in these southern 2;:^tate8 we foftuuatetjr 
possess, and thereby have been mainly pr<^. 
tected from this flood of evil, a barrier an^ 
safeguard more effectual for defence than any 
written eonstitutioi>8-o-or than this theory of 
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equal political rights 10 powerful for evil ag- 
gressioni M<l8t f^rtuiiatety for the preserva- 
tion -of ^e^p^litifal freedom ^d aafet^^ of all 
of the ruling class, knowii as citizens dv the 
constitution, the lowest, and mjceisarilygthe 
most ignorant and degraded cbsi in the ^olth^ 
are not, as in the north, citizens and voters, 
but are negro slaves, who have no political 
rights. Thus, the much greatest amount of 
ignorance, vice, and qarelessness for the pub- 
lic weal, is entirely 'excluded froita all direc- 
tion of, or influence upon, public affairs, and 
irom every poMtioal function. And by this 
one great oonservi^tive measure of exclusion, 
in the filav^holding States, the popular vote 
and- fiction are as much purified and exalted, 
le could ,b^ in th^ so-called " free States," by 
any constitutional provision that would serve 
to di^ignate, and exclude from the polls, the 
-^rst and mo^t degraded half of its male 
^dpulatron. . Such free or republican govern- 
ments as i^he southern States would present if 
all tl^r flave and free negro population had 

Totd) equally with the whilea now are, or 
•ru ««4J0k M«« >4w M'^.vtuiueuwoi.uio norinem 
d non-slaveholding States. 
;AmoDg the false and dangerous, but yet legiti- 
jate deductions from the broad doctrine of the 
^ual natural rights of man, there subsequent- 
'' was started the then novel claim of freedom 
r the negro slaves. This deduction from gene- 
»1 principles was at first set forth quietly, ob- 
icurely, and regai'ded as a mere theoretical 
bpinibn, impossible to be reduced to practice. 
.The principle was admitted, whether by design 
I of some, or the carelessness and inadvertence of 
^ all, by the fathers of the Revolution and of 
4^merican independence. From the warm and 
xealous advocacy of the .equal English rights 
of the free people of the colonies, it was but 
a step of hurried reasoning by analogy, to ad- 
vocate the equal natural rights of all mankind. 
.This folly, which attended the otherwise grave 
and profound political wisdom of the great 
men of those time«, was admitted, perhaps bv 
a f«w through design, but certainly through 
the inadvertence of the many, amidst the gen- 
al prefaWry declamation of the Declaration of 
Inoependenoe— and, without a word of objec- 
tion by southern slave-holders, who no more 
tiien thought of legislating for, or producing, 
. the freedom and equal political rights of 
their negro slaves, than they did of their 
horses Aud oxen. Yet this mere sounding ver- 
biage, these empty reverberations of a base- 
less and obsQure theoretical doctrine, which 
4id npt then attract, enough nptiee to arouse 
voppQ^ition or denial to what was probably 
^Qcmed the mere superfluous and unmeaning 
,embellishmient# <4 a frothy rhetoriic, have since 
^ved as t(he citf^del of defence^, for the new 
and zealous party of abolitionists of negro 
flavery,<apd.the arsenal to supply their chosen 
weapons to assail that institution. 

In earlier times, of British ^nd European 
'history, there was scarcely raised a voice, 
either ia Europe or America, to question the 
^xp^diency or morality of.th« institution of 



negro slavery— or even to oppose the African 
slave-trade, then in full o|eration. The first 
serious opposition to botfc was begun, and 
grew, with the doctrines of the men, and with 
the movements, of the American Revolution"— 
and almost exclusively in. these now United 
States of America. Thus the opnosition to 
negro slavery had commenced, and was grad- 
ually extending in slave-holding America, long 
before the same ideas had bieen recognized itt 
England^ By the latter country, the African 
slave-trade was still carried on extensively, 
and its morality scarcely questioned by but a 
few, long after nearly all the American slav)*- 
holding States had abolished the trade for 
themselves. The people of the southern States^ 
who had scarcely any agricultural labor other 
than that of negro slaves, could not have di- 
vested themselves of that labor, without cer- 
tain and general ruin, to themselves and to 
the coi^ptry. Of course, the practical extinc- 
tion of slavery was scarcely thought of by 
any, and was advocated by none. Even if 
any had then deemed slavery an enormous 
%viv.«.0, »xo individual slave holder would ha've 
condemned himself for tbe exiotonce of a na- 
tional evil, (or even a national sin,) which he 
had had no agency in establishing — and which, 
indeed, was forced upon the colonies by th^ 
avarice and power of the ruling mother coun- 
try. But almost every man of good feeling 
and cultivated mind, in later time, came (un- 
der the teaching and influence of the growing 
anti-slavery school) to consider the institution 
of negro slavery as a great evil, public and pri- 
vate, and whether viewed as a political, moriU, 
or economical question — and which, if possible 
to remove, ought to be removed, at any cost 
that would not be intolerably injurious to the 
welfare of the community. Such opinions 
grew to be general in the southern Statea; 
and previous to 1820, (perhaps as late as 18$(^) 
they were almost universal in Virginia. Some 
individuals went farther — and were ready to 
share in all the sacrifices necessary for general 
emancipation, upon some one or other of the 
impossible or ruinous plans proposed and ad- 
vocated by different wild and fanatical philan- 
thropists. In England, which now had abol- 
ished the African slave- trade, and in the north- 
ern States, which had got rid of slaves, (never 
very profitable to ^hem except to sell, — ) and 
neither of which countries had then remaining 
their previous mercantile interest in the profits 
of the slave-trade — there was no sense of self- 
preservation, nor any lighter interest, to op- 
pose the growing hostility to slavery. Nothing 
18 easier, or more inviting to self-complacency, 
than for us to declare benevolent feelings and 
impulses, and to urge their being put in prao- 
tice, when at other people's expense. There- 
fore it was quite natural that the northern 
States and England, when no longer having 
any interest to maintain and to iucrease negro- 
slavery, should carry theii' benevolent oppo- 
sition to it to the extent of the wildest fanajti- 
cism — and caU for its extiuQtion, even at the 
risk, (or with.'the eertaintyj of th utter n^n 
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0? the master race m the BlaTe^holding Stiites. 
Under the influence of snch incitements, the 
now practical abolition doctrines, and the pre- 
Bfet abolition party, of the northern States, 
Were brought into existence and action, and 
g^ew and strengthened, until they are now 
A tfhpported by the greater number of votes of 
' ^ ^ery northern State. This growing power, 
threatening evil and ruin, wjth its success, to 
the whole slave^holding States, at length pro- 
duced a reaction in the minds of the southern 

' people generally. Men began, for the first 
time, to enquire into, and carefully to study 

: the whole subject of slavery, through the 
ffieans of facts and sound reasoning— -and not, 
06 before, und6r the deoeptious influence of 
ft' false theory, and sickly sentimeotality, and 
mistaken philanthropy. This reaction began 
dbout 1820, (the time of the first abolition 
iwovement, through and by aid of federal leg- 
islation in the enactment of the Missouri 
* compromise," and uncoustitutional restric- 
tfon,) and only received its first vigorous and 

■ ^ective impulse from the publication of Pro- 
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feasor Dew's ** Essay oii.S lo'>* ' 7j" th^ w rfiresr faon worald 

iftad ftlao-^ne t im cmg the ablest vindications of ''- 

tjhe institution that has yet been published, 
^nce then, the change of opinion has been 
both' rapid and general. Formerly, it would 
fcave been diffi<jult to find, in Virginia, a mail 
df education who did notaeem slavery both a 
j^blio and private evil. Now there are almost 
A few such men who do not deem the institu- 
tion a positive and great benefit, as there 
irere formerly who held it to be otherwise 
flian the great evil of the land. 

In ldl6, when the "^ American Society for 
Colonizing the Free People of Colour of the 
United States*^* was formed, and had enunci- 
ated its purpose and policy, and commenced 
ilB operations, the universal public sentiment 
wfcs best suited to favor the infant organiza- 
Uon, and its avowed objeets. The policy and 
flie scheme which were thus proposed to be 
etrpported, had been originated in Virginia. 
The earliest and principal eaiiy patrons and 
Kftvocates of the society were slave-holders. 
The avowed object of the society, as indicated 
by its name, was to remove from the United 
^ates, by inducing their voluntary emigra- 
tion, the free negi-oes, and to colonize them 
06 an independent community in Africa. This 
4fiass, (formed by earlier emancipations of 
4aves, which had been induced by the mista- 
ken benevolence of their mastera,) had be- 
wme numerous, and a grievous nuisance to 
most of the southern States, and especially to 
Vii^ia, Marylaudj aad Delawiwe. With but 
A few praise- wortJiy exceptions, the free ne- 
groes were, estl^y continue to be, generally 
indolent, improvident, and worthless aa labor- 
.«« or proditcem^and, in numerous cases, 
dmnk!en,vioions, and' frequent subjects for crim- 
ifalal- justice. In their peculiar position, they 
•erved to render the slaves discontented with 
their more coi>8trained, though really much 
better condition-^and- facilitated and eneour- 
H^^ their thefts^ and other Yiolati9ii8 of duty< 



The low degradation ol tlie free ne^roes^ in A 
ignorance, indolence, and vice, instead of be* 
ing ascribed, as truth would require, to the 
negro blood and propensities, and the natural 
inferiority of the Beffro< intellect, left without 
the government and direotion of a capable 
master, was charged to their iof^or social aod 
political condition, and thetr being k^t down 
in the scale of society by the superior poorer 
and cl ose n eigbborhood of the wnite race* r In 
the face of all the proofi» to the contrary ika,% 
even then existed, (though- Bayti had not 
then sunk to half her present depth of degra* 
dation, and the experiment of emanoipatioa in 
the West Indies had not been commenccid,) 
the, near amiroaeh to, if not full eqiiality^ of 
the negro intellect to the white, was then 
generally believed in, to an extent that now 
would seem both incredible aiKl Jabsnrd. The 
European and northern faaatieaV philantbro- / 
piste then fully believed (and they still pre- 
tend to believe,) that the Begro4a naturfUly 
equal in mental power to the white taoan ; and 
tliat eou^l oavaqt^e s of educat ion ifcnd posi- 



serv€J to show Uie BifuaiilV ni'nu ' 
results.* If the benevolent slavisholders did 
not eo so far, they at least believed that the 
negro race was capable of bdng so far in^ 
structed, and improved, as to be self-directing 
and self supporting, if ih an independent oDm> 
munity. The benefit t«t the' world, and espe- 
cially to benighted and iMivage Afriea, of a 
civilized and mdustrioue colony being there 
planted, and flourishing,, was a further and 
more captivating inducement to lovers of the 
.human race ; and all Christian phiUnthropista 
were still more interested in thus offeHng, 
with the supposed best, pnos^ects of sucoessi 
the gospel, and Christianity, to the 60 millions 
of savage pagans and brutaliaed idolaters ^at ^ 
inhabit Africa. < 

At that time, too, individual acts of eman^ 
cipation of slaves were generally esteemed 
not only evidences of piety and virtue in the 
emancipators, but also, H accon]tpanied by re* 
moval from the country, as being beneficial 
to public interests, by leseening the whole 
number of slaves, and thei^by remering more 
easy the future, though -ftir remote, total re- 
moval of slavery, then genenally deeded tQ be 
a public benefit For thia reason, there was 
still another (so-called) benefit expected of 
the Society^ in its offered ^ylum in Africa 
serving to invite andencouri^etfae subsequent 
emancipation of numerous slaves. This, and 
other more extended oljeets of like kind, 
were det fortJi in the speeches: and publica- 
tions of active and zealoua agents or members 
of the Society. And such declarations, while 
they served strongly to invite and encourage 
the aid and cooperation of those who were 
meet opposed to Blav«ify,<a0 an etii,i a wrong, 
and a sisi, did not at first offend, or excite the 
suspidon or opposition of .slave-holders the 
most opposite m opinion-^beoause eveit tbesi^ 
at that eariy time, generally deemed slavery 
an evil, and hoped >tior its ultimate .safe ex^ 
tinotion, although .they eonld not see,, and 
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woctld not 8«ek« lh(Migfa ^lertftin loss and dan- 
ger, a way to that desired end. 

Fbr th^se different reiEtsonfi, operating on 
men of very dtffierent vic^a^ there were, at 
firsts many persons disposed to become zealous 
•npportefa of the Colonisation Society; while 
almost none opposed it, or seentied to think 
that there was anything in the scheme, or in 
its probaMe con^queades, that called for op- 
position, or even required scrutiny. It had 
amoiu^ its movers and founders, and continued 
to gam the names, and ostensible if not more 
efficient support of, many of the chief men of 
the various 8tates-^and every name that could 
have induenoe on the public, and was per- 
vmitted to be used, was made use of in the list 
of officers or dignitaries, or prominent friends 
of the Socie^. Ae almost ev^ry man took it 
£or graated that the Society was a good thing, 
«nd an inetitutioa of high position, he was 
0omplimented by his nam^ being asked for its 
•uppcvt^-and few would deny the- request, 
espeoi^ly as that alone, or very little more, 
would serve to place the name prominently 
vu DUe-'UoAi uf vne much lauded and emmenii 
patrons of the benevolent scheme^ * Many high- 
sounding names have been thus used, (and 
perhaps some without leave,) of persons who 
contributed but little else to the Society. 
The more obscure, but active functionaries of 
the Society, who, in or through the Board of 
Managers at Washington, have really directed 
the affairs, and the poli<^, and the operations 
of the Society, were always working on prom* 
inent political men, and easily gained the. fa- 
vor of all. The favor of President Monroe 
was by far the most important and efficient ; 
and it served to preserve the very existence 
of the colony subsequently planted, in its early 
and most feeble condition — ^as will be shown 
hereafter. 

T/ifi mowed dest^riB and the real and main ope- 
ration of the Colonization Society^ and the 
tendenei^ of ita polic^t 

There never was a new scheme, or associa^ 
tion for its furtherance, received with more 
general favor/ than the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. The J^ersons who most opposed 
■lavery, an<| most desir.ed its extinction^ and 
they who were most intereetAd in its pi*esent 
and continued existeaee, were alike friendly 
to the Society^ and, for opposite expected and 
promised results, Tespectirely favored by their 
opposite views. Ti>e Society was presented, 
though with caxiiion, in two different aspects, 
to individuals, and to sections 'of the Union, 
having diffensnt and confiieting opinions in 
refgard to BliEivery--*and in such manner as to 
•eem favorable to teach party s^rately. For 
the first and avowed) and always claimed ob- 
jects and xldHgns .of the Colonization Society, 
as^ presented in its eArlv official papers, (pro- 
ceeding from the Board of Managers, or reso- 
lutions of the Society adopted in general meet^ 
ings,y there need* not be many authorities 
cited. The record of testimony for this pur- 
pose ii fali «iid clear. *'The American So- 



ciety for colonizing the free people of color of 
the United States," is the legal title, recited fn 
the first article of its constitution. The second 
article, more fully and particularly declares 
that *'The object to which its attention is to 
be exclusively directed, is to promote and ex- 
ecute a plan for colonizing (with their own 
consent) the free people of color residing in ow 
country, to Africa, or such other place as Con- 
gress shall deem expedient." Ihe same ob- 
ject was held forth m the first "memorial of 
the President and Board of Managers" of the 
Society to Congress in 1817, (republished in 
the papers appended to Mr. Kennedy's report 
to H. of Reps, in 1848, Doc 283, p. 208,) and 
the advantages to this country of removing 
the free people of color were therein stated at 
some length. Incidental bene^ts which were 
expected (and which would be admitted 83 
such, and highly appreciated by all,) were aldo 
presented, in the expected indirect working 
of the colonization scheme, to suppress the 
African siave-trnde — and by its influence, to 
civilize and christianize the neighboring 
w»v4fcgo natiouR of AfHca. Not an intimation 
was there given of any ulterior object. But 
in a later memorial (of 1828, republished in 
Rep. Doc. 283 of 1848, p. 172) to Congress^ 
the managers become bolder, or less cautious^ 
added something more. They therein say^— 
*'The object it [the American Colonization 
Society] proposes to accomplish, is the re- 
moval to Africa, with their own consent^ of 
such people of color within the United States 
as are already free, and of such others a$ ib* 
humanity of individuals, and the laws of the 
different States may hereafter liberate" Even 
this extended purpose, repeated as it had been 
before, and since has continued to be, by 
functionaries and friende of the Colonization 
Society, in many public speeches at the annual 
meetings, or otherwise, did not at fii*st, excite 
any opposition or suspicion. The manumis- 
sion ot slaves was stiU legal in sundry States, 
and would still proceed. It would be not less 
beneficial to the community, and to slave- 
holders, that the later manumitted n^roes 
should be removed, than the earlier. But the 
people of the south did not, from these indi- 
cations, suspect that the leading, and most in- 
fluential members of the Society, from the 
beginning, had in view the future entire ex- 
tinction of negro slavery in the United States, 
to'be accompanied, indeed, as professed, by the 
deportation of all the negroes, (visionary and 
even impossible, as was this latter measure); 
and still less did slaveholders infer that the 
agents of the Socieity would be active though 
covert propagandists of anti-slavery doctmca, 
and secret, yet efficient advocates for .per* 
suading Weak-minded philanthropists that the 
emancipation of their i^ves would be 9» act 
of very high merits humanity, benevoknce, 
and piety. The private and secret mannf^ of 
such communication and action necessarily 
and effectually precludes the facts being 
proved by duect testunony. The facts^ in 
general, can only be inferreafirom the chjurac- 
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ter and supposed anti-slavery opinions of the 
Cftipioyed northern agents — tne partictilar 
alaveholders with whom they mostly associa- 
ted, and might inflnence — ana especially from 
th(^ subsequent effects witnessed, and much 
more in the later than the earlier years of the 
Society, in numerous testamentary and other 
manumissions of large numbers of slaves. But 
^ere is plenty of proof of more open action 
of functionaries and friends, showing • the 
general spirit of the Society being in favor of 
extending emancipations, and putting ah end 
to slavery. While no individual, or body, has 
loudly and distinctly advised slaveholders to 
emancipate their slaves, ther^ has scai*cely 
been a written report, or speech, or other pub- 
lie declaration proceeding from the agents and 
friends of the Society, in which individual 
acta of emancipation have been referred to, 
ttiat the occasion was not used to highly laud 
the action and the emancipator. Such acts 
being thus always highly praised, as showing 
evidences of most exalted humanity, charity, 
and piety — and the (perhaps otherwise ob- 
ecure) donors being thus made conspicuous 
for their virtues throoghtmt-the^ Christian 
world, conld not fail to operate as a powerful 
dtimulant, not only to the good, but also to the 
evil principles which influAice mankind — as 
VBnity^, ostentation, self-righteousness, and self- 
wx^rship — to thus elevate and perpetuate their 
fame, by their adding to the number of manu; 
mitted slaves — whose welfare and happiness 
haVe generally been greatly impaired, if not 
totally sacrificed on this shrine of false benev- 
olence and humanity, and of evil both to the 
slaves and to our country. It is a strong evi- 
dence that such effects'^have been in a great 
degree the direct results of the teachings of 
tile Colonization Society, and its friends, when 
it is seen that the manumissions of slaves, in 
Virginia, and especially in large numbers by 
individual donors, and by testamentary be- 
quest, have greatly increased in latter years, 
n the earlier years of the Society, there were 
eomparatively very few. Yet, if the avowed 
opinions of Mr. C. F. Mercer, and others, were 
correct, that many masters before 181^, would 
have gladly emancipated thetrslaves, if having 
«uch an asylum from them as the Colonization 
Society would afford, the number of new 
manumissions ought to have been much greater 
as aeon as the asylum was opan^-^and not^ as 
iff the faot, at twenty and thirty or more years 
after the open and secret machinery of the 
dodety had been in operation. 

Still more plain and undeniable, than of any 
ai these named influences, are the evidences 
ibat the leading, and most distinguished, and 
infineAtial, and early friends of the Society, 
have looked to it, and advocated its support, 
•a the means for utterly destroying the institu- 
tion and existence of negro slavery in the 
United States. Such sentiments have been 
uttered by many in public speeches and re- 
ports^ published among the transactions of the 
dooiety, totd by direetion of its Board d 
Managers. Numerous other like expresdons, 
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though from less respected sources, or, per- 
haps, proceeding from obscure individuals^ 
have received the official impress* and virtu-^ 
al authorization of the Society, by being B^b- 
lished in the , " African < Repository," wnich 
periodical publication, of very extensive cir- 
culation, is both the property and organ of 
the American Colonization Society, and must 
be presumed to be, in every article it publishes, 
the mouth-piece of the central power and head 
of the Society, the Board of Managers at 
Washington. It will be enough, for sustaining 
my charge, in this particular respect, to refer 
to the words or opinions of but a few promi- 
nent oflBcers. or ardent friends of the Coloni- 
zation Society either uttered in general meet- 
ings or otherwise published through its 
organ. Like examples, from less di^inguished 
sources, might be offered in any number.* 

At the first annual meeting of the American 
Colonization Society, in Washington, the Pre* 
sident, Judge Busnrod Washington, in his* 
opening speech from the chair, introduced tha: 
following expressions : 

^'The effect of this institution, [the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society,] if its prosperity 
shall equal our wishes, will oe alike prop^ieua 
to every interest of our domestic society; and 
should it lead, as we may fairly hope it willf tih. 
the slow but gradual abolition of slavevy^ it wili 
wipe from owr political institM^ions the ouly 
blot which stains them." 

At'the same meeting, the Hon. C. F. MerceF, 
of Virginia, in advocating the claims df the 
Colonization Society to public favor, and urg- 
ing the reasons for supporting it, said : " Many 
thousand individuals m our native State, as 
you well know, Mr. President, are restrained 
from manumitting their slaves, as you aad I . 
are, by the melancholy conviction that they 



* This last named procedure has been so eomakon^ 
and latterly so nnoisgalsed, that the Rev. Fttillp 
Slaughter, of Virginia, principal agent of the Coloni- 
zation Society of v irginia, (who, though a zealous ad- 
vocate for the colonization scheme, is also a loyal son 
of the south.) has deemed it necessary, on two difEMrenfc 
occasions, (as I have seen accidentally— there may 
have been more, as the need for such action has never 
intermitted—) to rebufce this abuse. At the annual 
meeting of the American Colonizaticm Society of 1852, 
the report of the proceedings, (in the Aftican Beposi- 
tory, at p. 100, for April, 18^,) states as follows : 

*'The Bev. Mr. Slaughter presented the following 
preamble and resolution, whkh urere adopted : 

** Whereas, the ConsUtution (^ the American Ck>Io- 
nlzation Society declares that the object to whteh its 
attention is eoDdtteUo^l/y dirtiUdy is * to promote and 
execute a pUoi for colonizing, with their own consent, 
the free people of color reading in our country, ia 
Africa,' therefore 

**-Ii6$oh)ed, That the paMtcat'on of schemea of 
emancipation, and arguments in i^eir favor, in the 
African Bepository^, and other official documents cf 
this So&iety. Is a departure from our fttndamental law, 
and should be excluded from such doeimientB.*> ■ 

This resokilion was adopted, and,^^ it apaean, 
without a word of objection. Tet it was as totajfy dis- 
regarded afterwards, as its olijecthad been previously. 
In consequence, as I find again in my few detached 
numbers of the African B^|>Mttory, (at p. 74, for Hzreh 
1855,) at the Annual Meeting of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, the rebuke was renewed by Mr. Slaugk-^ 
ter— and with as Utile of its desired effeet as befire. 
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Cannot yield to the mggestionB of humanity 
'Without manifest injury to their country"-^ 
"Which diflSeulty, and great obstacle to exten- 
rire emancipation, the policy of the Coloniza- 
tion Society was expected to remove. 

In an elaborate letter and argument, to the 
like general purport, addieseed to the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, Gen. E. G. Harper, 
of Maryland, said : 

''The advantages of this undertaking [of 
the Colonization Society] to which I have 
hitherto adverted,^ are confined to ourselves. 
They consist in ridding us of the free people 
of color, and preparing the.voay for getting rid 
of the slaves and of slavery." 

Tlie Hon. Henry Cla}-, then President of the 
American Colonization Society, at its tenth 
Annual Meeting, January, 1887, in his opening 
Address, (published by the Society,) presented 
an elaborate argument to show the feasibility 
and the expediency of the Whole negro race 
being removed from the United States. The 
very high position and reputation of this gen- 
tleman, and the great inAuence of his name 
and opinions, will make it proper to quote 
more full extracts from his spee(m. 

After having submitted calculations^ which 
served (as he maintained) to show the easy 
pf-actioability of renK>ving to Africa all the 
then free negro population from the United 
States, Mr. Clay proceeded to apply the same 
^ode of calculation to the slaves, as follows : 
*^' Assuming the future increase to be at the 
rate of three per cent, per annum, the annual 
addition to the number of slaves in the United 
States, calculated upon the returns of the last 
Census, (1,538 128,) is 46,000. Applying the 
data which have already been stated and ex- 
plained, in relation to tlie colonization of free 
persons of color from the United States to 
Africa, to the aggregate annual increase of 
both bond and free of the African race, and 
the rC'Ult will be found most tncouraging. 
The total number of the annual increase, of 
both descriptions, is 62.000. The total ex- 
pense of transporting that number to Africa, 
feupposing no reduction of present prices,) 
[which had been before stated at $20,] would 
be $1,040,000," Ac. * * * *'And this quantity 
[of tonnage] would be still further reduced, by 
embracing opportunities of incidental employ- 
ment of Vessels belonging both to mercantile 
and military marines. But, is the annual ap- 
plication of $1,040,000, and the employment 
of 65,000, or even 180,000 tons of shipping, 
considering the magnitude of the object, be- 
yond the ability of this country ? It there a 
patriot, looking forward to its domestic quiet, 
its happiness, and its glory, that would not 
cheerfully contribute his proportion of the 
burden to accomplish a purpose so great and 
90 humane r* 

This extract, alone, is enough to stsip bare, 
vgnd expose the false pretence set up for the 
Jbnericaii Colonization Society, when soothing 
4own southern opposition or alarmed inters 
«8ts, that the policy of the Society is, as at 



first announced, the removal of free negroes 
to Africa only. The ulterior design or object 
of general emancipation (whether by purchase 
or otherwise) need not be set forth mol^ 
plainly than in this speech of the distinguish- 
ed President of the Society, and as endorse^ 
by its reception and publieation, by the Mana- 
gers of the Society. It is not my bnsineSi 
here, nor is it needed, to expose the errors of 
Mr. Clay's estimates, and the impossibility of 
carrying through the scheme, were it ever io 
desirable for this country ; and the enormoUi 
cruelty, unprecedented in the annals of Asiafia 
despotism, of annually removing to remoti 
exile, (to say nothing of cost of life, and othef 
sufferings to be there encountered,) of the 
whole actual increase, necessarily including all 
the female children before their reaching ma- 
turity of age, of an entire race, amountmg tt> 
fifty-two thousand persons annually, until, in 
the course of time, the parent stock left in tlw 
United States shall be extinguished gradually 
by death MI No one but a thorough *' philan- 
thropist" could for a moment entertain a 
scheme so full of cruelty and horror, and 90 
protracted in operation — and none but blind 
fanatics could be persuaded that the execo- 
tion was moraHy, even if physically possible. 

But monstrous and shocking to every fee^ 
ing of humanity as are the means here recom- 
mended, as operating upon the blacks, ih9 
wor^ results to the masters, and to the wbi^ 
race, have not been named. It is clear thai 
in. this magnificent scheme of expendituiiBy 
(which, however, would not serve for on^ 
tenth the cost of its avowed objects,) nothing 
is allowed, or understood, for paying the own* 
ers for their slaves. Therefore, if it were poa- 
sible to be executed, in addition to the general 
loss and great damage to all the southern 
States^ as commijinities, in lo^ng nearly all 
their present agricultural labor, and paying 
the larger amount of the expense of trana- 
portation to, and subsequent support of ih% 
oolonistB in Africa, the slave-owners would bo 
deprived of forty-six thousand slaves a year, 
or all the increase, and at the ages of thelir 
greatest value, without receiving the tmallett 
payment as compensation I 

but no man of sound judgment can snppodt 
that the great intellect of Henry Clay oould 
be duped by such estimates as he condescend- 
ed to use. for the purpose of operating upon 
oilier minds ; or that he could nave believed, 
for a moment, that it would be possible to- ra- 
move the whole black race from the United 
States to Africa, with any means for subsist 
ence for the emigrants in their new homes. 
This utterly impossible accompaniment of 
colonization — removal to Africa — was stated 
merely to suit those who required it, and who 
could believe in it All that was possible of 
Mr. Clay's scheme, and with the aceomplisb- 
ment of which part he and other clear-sighted 
emancipationists would have been cimtent^ 
would have been the general ^maneipaticMA of 
slaves, without >any (or but a nominal aad^ fal- 
lacious) compensation to their owners — and 



without the cruelty and horror of the at- 
tempt, and the impossibility of the execution, 
df compulsory deportation to Africa of the 
tJliole increase of the race in the United 
States. 

My only other citations of proofs will be all 
from a single source, which, as a whole, may 
be taken as the exposition of the views and 
dbjects of all the coIonij:ationist3 of the north- 
etn States, as well as of a few, (also alike op- 
posed to slavery,) in the southern States. This 
source is a rev^ew which first aopeared in the 
'^Quarterly Christian Spectator, (at NewHa- 
ven,J of March, 1833, and was soon afterwards 
reprinted in separate pamphlet form, under 
ths title of a '• Review of Pamphlets on Slavery 
and Colonization." From the place and man- 
ner of publication, and the rapid republica- 
iioUSf it may be inferred that this exposition 
was industriously and generally distributed 
throughout the northern States — ^and very 
Jaautiously and quietly placed in the hands of 
but 8 few persons holding or inclining to like 
opinions in the southern States. The only 
copy that I have seen or heard of, was sent to 
a southern slaveholder, distinguished for phi- 
lanthrophy, generosity, and self-sacrificing de- 
votion to whatever he deems his duty as a 
man and a Christian, and especially valuing 
the Colonization Society as a means for the 
ultimate extinction of the supposed evil of 
negro slavery. That copy is directed to the 
name of the gentlemdn referred to, " with El- 
liott Cresson's best resnects." Mr. Cresson 
was a Vice President, ana a principal and effi- 
cient agent and patron of the American Colo- 
mzation Society. The argument is in answer, 
and immediately addressed to Garrison and 
the most violent of the abolition party, who 
had justly charged the Colonization Society 
with double-dejlling — ^but, most unjustly, with 
being opposed to the abolition of slavery. It 
is to deny these charges, and to assert tne op- 
posite views and teiideih;y of the Colonization 
Society, that this pamphlet was written. The 
general tenor is to this purpose. A few quo- 
tations will be enough to show this character 
of the work — and what must have been the 
author's opinion, and that of all who coincided 
with him, as to the certain working and final 
results of the Colonization Society. 

^'llie oetual tendencies of the enterprise of 
planting cdored colonies in Africa from Amer- 
ica^ are, so far as the abolition of slavery is 
•OQcemed, the foUowing : 

"It secures in many instances the emanci- 
pation of slaves by individuals, and thus 
orings the power of examvle to bear on vublic 
' k&ntiment This is no iconjecture ; it is proved 
by the induction of particulars. The friends 
of the Colonization Society, in their arguments 
on this subject, can read off at catalogue of in- 
•t^nces in which emancipation has already re- 
iutted from the progress of this^ toorJc. We 
"^Imow that on th« other hand it is said that 
. the arguments and statements of colonization- 
lats prevent emancipation. But the proper 



proof of this assertion would be to bring for- 
ward the particular facts. Tell us of the in- 
dividuals who have been effectually hindered 
from setting their slaves at large, by what ' 
they have read in the African Repository, or 
by what they have heard from the agents of 
the Society. "We say then that, unless the 
testimony of facts can deceive us, colonization 
is bringing the power of example kIo bear on 
public sentiment at the Souths in regard to 
slavery. Each single instance of emancipa- 
tion is indeed a small matter when compared 
to the continued slavery of two millions^ but 
every siich instance, occurring in the midst df 
a slaveholding community, is a strong appeal 
to the natural sentiments of benevolence and 
justice in all who witness ii** 

" Not Hay ti has done more to make the n«- 
qro, character respected by mankind^ and to af- 
ford the means of making the negro consci&tts 
of his manhood, than Liberia has already ac- 
complished." (p. 20.) 

"African colonization, so for as it is succef<8^ 
ful, will bring free labor into the fairest ajid 
most extended competition with slave lal>or, 
and will thus make the universal abolition of 
slavery inevitable." (p. 20.) 

"The friends of slavery may dream that 
this work [colonization in Liberia] is to per- 
petuate their miserable system ; but, if-o ny of 
them do thus imagine, they err as greaUy in 
that^ as they do in supposing that the repeal 
of the protective tariff will relieve the'in from 
their embarrassments." (p. 21.) 

**The great body of the friends of the Col- 
onization Society at the south, no less than at 
the north, regard the scheme of that institu- 
tion as something that will ultimatelj% in some 
way, deHver the country from the eurte of 
slavery." 

" Had the scheme of the America .n Coloni- 
zation Society never been undertuken, who 
believes that projects for the a'jolition ot 
slavery would nave been so soon, i f eVcr, dis- 
cussed in the Legislature of Virgi oiaf* 

"The hour in which the debaV 3 on slavery 
commenced in the Capitol at Ric" hmoad, may 
be considered as having sealed th e death war- 
rant of the system, not only for ' Virginia, but 
for the nation. Certainly the gr eater the sue- 
cess which shall attend the c< ilonization of 
Africa, the greater will be th e progress of 
public opinion towards this con aummation" of 
the abolition of slavery in Am eriea. But» aa^ 
the author says more at length, . evea were tk%- 
Society now to come to an end , and its coloay 
also, "still it will be true that the indirect tto-^ 
fluence of the Am^can GWo nieati&n Sociitu. 
has secured the tdtimate aboli Hon «/* slavenu- 
(p. 22.) ^ . 

If any person, after havin ^ read even bo 
more of such opinions than a] ppear in passagea 
quoted in this section,, shall not be convinced 
tnat the continued object ( >f ttie chief tnov- 
ers, advocates, and agents of the Amerieaa 
Colonization Society, and the tendency ot 
their efforts, are otherwise' 3 than the genetal 
emancipation of slaves, a^'i abolition of slave- 
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tj, such persons must be so oomplelely en- 
cased in prejudice, as to be invulnerable to 
tbe power of evidence or reasoning. 

So much for the avowed poHcy and objects, 
•ltd the more real and important and covert 
objects of the Society— or rather of the few 
funetioDaries who have really controlled the 
policy, and directed the appropriation of the 
xunds •contributed by the confiding liberality 
^ thousands, who were content to give to 
"wliat they supposed a good object^ without 
•examination, or interfering with, the conduct 
of the iew more zeolous persons who were 
idlliug to bear the burden of the administra- 
tive duties and services. The Colonization 
Society was at first so ^^enerally favored by 
jmblie opinion and sentiment — there was so 
little suspicion entertained by any of those 
r«tK> were outside of the small circle which 
«Dck>9ed its acting functionaries and its lead- 
■^ b^ spirits — that there was no scrutiny either 
o f its public or more secret policy, and almost 
111 > <oppo8itioa to its procedure, for a long time, 
^o *iBe &w able writers attempted opposition — 
an. Hdng them. Gov. Giles and Prof. Dew of 
Yii ipuia. B«t Uiev addressed themselves to 
defi A '^ATs* and either careless or . prejudiced 
mip ds — and without (M^ucing any important 
'fiffet Tfc^ When the men of the South generally 
lost tih«ir faitii in the working of the Society, 
(for Um fivsX, pi'ofessed objects,) they simply 
withi b«w silently from its .support, but made 
no op position to it The douole-dealing poli- 
cy pri «^red aiid succeeded for a long time, in 
^eeii^ if^ both the pro-slavery or slave-hol- 
ding ii iterest, and the anti-slavery or abolition 
party. The latter, in tl^e northern States, 
though tawly and greatly favored by the ul- 
terior d esigns, and the actual working, of the 
Colouizi itioa Society, were the first offended, 
and by tii-e more words used to deceive and 
quiet the elave-hoiders. Thelatter, even when 
no longei ' zealous for or even favorable to the 
first avo\ r«sd objects of the Society, have gen- 
erally ren uuned quiet^ and also deluded still, 
to ^ome e: ctent, for a much longer time. And 
even now, though much the greater number 
of all the 1 "ormer southern friends have with- 
drawn thei r earlier and active support of the 
Colonizatio n Society and its colony, there are 
but few sou tliern men who have yet taken the 

Sains to iuN r^estigate the real and main ten- 
ency of th> » Society, and to understand and 
oppose the i laoger which it threatens to the 
interest of si ave-holders, and of the southern 
States, and ti ) the contentment and happiness 
of the slaves, and to the very existence of ne 
tno slavery in . the States where that institu- 
tion remains. 

The general op aerations of the Colonization So- 
ciety in plan ting and maintaining the colony 
pf Liberia^ < »«*« Ihe general results. 
The early p opularity of the Colonization 
Society was a lade manifest in the spjeedy 
formntion of numerous auxiliary societies 
throughout the I Tnited States. There was one 
for each of most i )f the States^ and many more 



for different counties and towns in those ot 
other States.* All these were engaged in mh 



liciting and raising funds, from every avails 
ble source, to supply the treasury and forward 
the measures of the parent society. Undev 



the influence thus operating, some of theStaft 
legislatures voted large supplies to the cau0^ 
through their respective State societies ot 
otherwise. The legislature of Maryland, and 
next Virginia, gave most of such pecuniary 
contributions — and Virginia by individual dc^* 
nations, in the emancipation of slaves, has coi> 
tributed, and sacrificed in value, very much 
more than all the large contributions of money 
to the Colonization Society. 

The parent society, and also many of tlto 
auxiliary societies, as if acting (as most lik^ 
ly was the ease) on a concerted plaa of opel^ 
atJons^ soon b^an to petition for aid from 
Congress. Some of the petitions w ere expresi^ 
ed in general terms — some stated definite pr(^ 
posed means, especially in the defending and 
sustaining the colony of Liberia, by the money 
and arms of the United States. No direct aia 
was granted by Congress — or could have beel]^ 
with any regard to the legitin^ate powers and 
duties of the Federal Government, or of the 
administrative authorities. But indirectly, em 
will be seen, under the shallow pretext of r^ 
turning re-captured Africans to their country, 
enough aid, pecuniary, military and navaj^ 
was afforded, to save the existence of the colo- 
ny, and to secure it from the attaeks of tbe 
surrounding savage tribes, which, timid and 
placable as they are, .otherwise would ha^ ^ 
speedily extinguished its existence. 

The ministers of religion, throughout tika 
United States^ were, with scarcely any e» 
ceptions, friendly, and in most cases zealeis 
and efficient' friends, to the colonization 
scheme and the Colonization Society. In nT»- 
merous localities, they recommended the sup- 
posed benevolent and pious work, and solicit 
ed contributions to it from their congregations^ 
and took up colleetions in their ehurcheSi 
When the name and reputation of the Society 
stood highest, it was a i^sage in many places 
(adapted on public and general recommenda- 
tion of friends of the Society,) to appoint and 
use the anniversary festival of the Declaration 
of Independence, July 4th, and when sermom 
and speeehes were then generally delivered in 
commemoration of the occasion, to solicit and 
collect contributions for the Colonization So- 
ciety, f The very selection of this day, for 
this work, was a covert but signifieant indi- 
cation that the same great end o? freedom, an^ 
independence, which had been secured on thai 
anniversary for the whi^ was also, and pn^ 
perly as the movers thought* in view for tifec 
olacks. Other, and mor^ efficient means wew 
used in sending out agents^ itinerant or 8t»> 



* In 1829, there were fifteen 8tate AaxUiary Socifr> 
tle»— and in 1880, there were in aU two kandred Aja»- 
lliary Bocieties.-ilCei><irt8 A O.^S.} 
t^'The Fourth of July eollection dmiag iht'llii0 
ear. [1880,] amounted to f 10,»78»»> {App. to ^kb iU^ 
'ip.— Afirican Kepositorjr.j 
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penary, into all the States that promised the 
best harvest of gain and support to the objects 
df the Society, or rather of its active managers 
itoid the real directers of its policy. As was 
then usual, when paid agents for any so-cal- 
\ed. pious work were wanted, nearly all so 
<Knployed were northern men. It may be 
Mfely inferred that they were generally, if 
Sot without exception, hostile to the existence 
€ff negro slavery. Many of ' them were mlnis- 
fora of religion. Their most intimate and pri- 
vate intercourse, in the soathern States, would 
atoeesarily be with benevolent and religious 
ibdividualsv who were previously disposed to 
^aw slavery as a public and private evil — ^if 
Qdt also a grievous wrong to the slave, and a 
dn of the master. With the aid of the pre- 
)viou8 general views of slavery in Virginia^ 
tdid which had not been yet removed by bet- 
ter information with many slaveholders, it 
may be .safely concluded, that such agents as 
these, operating especially on the sensitive or 
feeble minds, or morbidly tender consciences, 
dt slave-owners— especially of wealthy old 
men and old women, who had no direct heirs, 
5y whose heirs would be otherwise well-pro- 
vided for — would exercise great influence in 
inducing the emancipation of slaves, and the 
contribution of other aid to the Colonization 
Society. These counsellors could act with am- 
Qar facilities and success, in inciting as a 
pious work the testamentary emancipation of 
fldaves, as did the priests in the middle and 
dark ages of Europe, when inducing rich sin- 
nei*s to smooth and pay their future, passage 
to heaven, by bequeathing their estates to the 
<3iiurch, or for other pious uses. Such eman- 
cipations have been made to great amount, 
and in many cases. And not only (in imme- 
tdiate donations, to the personal loss of the 
donors,) by the unquestionably benevolent 
and pious, (however mistake n in the direction 
ni their benevolence,) but also, in testamenta- 
ry bequests, which cost nothing td the donors— 
fuid sometimes the latter by some persons 
whose lives and actions, both as men and 
as masters, had indicated anything but piety, 
benevolence, or a delicate sense of pro- 
.priety— or even of just and good treatment of 
thieir slaves, or a decent regard for public 
<)|>imon in that respect 

The American Colonization Society was es- 
tablished in 1816. The first action of the 
Board of Managers, and use of the first sub- 
Boribed funds, was to search out a proper site 
for the designed colony, on the west coast of 
Africa. Some yeaips were spent for this pur- 
pose and other preparations. This was very 
judicious in intention, but, nevertheless, the 
disasters to the first settlers, and the errors of 
procedure, seemed not to have been lessened, 
or at all guarded against, by this long prelimi- 
nary preparation. The first shipment of em- 
igrants was in 1820. After all the strength- 
ening by subsequent supplies of settlers and aid 
from the Society, and still more by the sup- 
plies of money and necessaries by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the colony could 



not possibly haVe existed through three years, 
(and perhaps not three months,) but for the 
defence and support afforded to it by United 
States vessels of war, and military aid. li 
had fortunately happened for the Society, and 
its proposed colony, that a slave ship had not 
long before been captured and carried into 
the United States; and that under a law 
enacted in 1819, the President of the United 
States was directed to send all these and any 
other recaptured Africans back to Africa. 
When this law was enacted, there remained 
only about 30 of these recaptured Africans, to 
be returned.* By a most liberal and indul- 
gent and illegal construction of this law, by 
President Monroe, for the benefit of the Col- 
onization Society, the whole appropriation of 
$100,000, first and last, was permitted to be 
used, through United States agents, for the 
benefit of the Society's colony. This was done 
by ipeans of a system of charges that deserve 
no softer designation then the grossest and 
then unprecedented fraud on the treasury-*— 
unprecedented then, but not since. The fii-sfc 
principal agent appointed by the President to 
receive tjie Africans was also the agent of the 
American Colonization Society, as his succea- 
sors generally were ; and he acted as if ex- 
clusively the Society's agent, in the lavish ex- 
penditures made, nominally in preparing fat 
the future reception of 30 Africanl---but real- 
ly for the benefit of the Colony and the objects 
of the Society. The report of Amos ken- 
dall, 4th Auditor, in 1830, to the then Secre- 
tary of the Navy, on this subject, says: 

"In the simple grant of power to an agent 
[by the act of 1819,] to receive recaptured ne- 
groes, it requires broad construction to find 
a grant of authority to colonize them, to build 
houses for them, to furnish them with farm- 
ing utensils, to pay instructors to teach then^ 
to purchase ships for their convtnlince, to 
build forts for their protection, to supply 
them with arms and ammunitions of war, to 
enlist troops to guard them, or to employ the 
army of navy in their defence." 

All these things were done, as is afterwards 
shown, under the pretext of receiving 30 Afri- 
cans only — and not one of whom was even 
embarked until long after these expenditures 
had been going on. The circumstances and 
charges, upon this pretext, are so monstrous^ 
that the enormity and criminality of the 
fraud on the treasury and the nation are like 
to be smothered and forgotten in the ludicrous 
appearance of the acts. The readers of the 
cneats and thefts committed by a Scapin, or a 
Scipio, can scarcely avoid being indulgent and 
favorable to the adroit and amusing rogues, 
instead of gravely and equitably passing sen- 
tence upon their acts, according to the dic- 
tates of the statute book or the decalogue. 

Long before even the first of the recaptured 



♦This Is the number stated in Mathew Carey's " Let- 
ters on the Colonization Society,"— (p. 10)— which pub- 
lication is, as was Its author, entirely favorable to tlw 
Society. I have not seen the number stated else- 
where. 
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Africans had been embarked from the United 
States, and much longtg^ before the larger 
portion of the thii-ty had been sent, the first 
united States agent (the Eev. Samuel Bacon) 
with an assistant agent, as the beginning Of 
his duties to receive recaptured Africans, went 
out in 1820, in the first vessel (the Elizabeth) 
that conveyed emigrant negroes from the 
United States to begin the colony of Liberia. 
This shipment of American born emigrants, 
consisted (according to the Fourth Auditor's 
report) of thirty-three men, eighteen women, 
9nd thirty-seven children— eighty-eight in 
all. All these, men, women, ana children, 
were received and rated, and wages and sup- 
port charged for, as in the service of the 
United States, either as mechanics, laborers, 
cooks, nurses, seamstresses, or washervxmieny 
for the thirty African ravages th^n still re- 
maining in tne United States, and which were 
not to be sent to Africa until a much later time. 
For the future reception of the same barbar- 
ous and ignorant savage^ the agent took out 
in the first ship "a wagon, several wheelbar- 
rows, ploughs, iron- work for a saw and grist 
mill, a fishing seine, and a variety of farming 
implements." There were also munitions of 
war, "two six- pounders, with shot, one hun- 
dred muskets with accoutrements, ten kegs of 
common, afid two of priming powder." A 
four-oared barge was carried from America, 
and a schooner was subsequently purchased 
at Sierra Leone. Notwithstanding the pre- 
vious examinations of the country, and pre- 
paratory information obtained, during three 
previous years, through visiting agents, Ac, 
these first emigrants had to settle temporarily 
on Sherbro Island, which was found out sub- 
Bequently to be an extremely unhealthy 
locality. There, the agent and his assistant 
Boon sickened and died, and most of the set- 
tlers also soon after either died or removed to 
other places. The provisions, stores, <fec., 
were mostly wasted or destroyed. (Fourth 
Auditor's report, 1830.) 

Later, in 1820, another United States agent 
was appointed, ■ and another assistant. The 
new agent took out another shipment of emi- 
grants for colonists, and also the first four 
(only) of the thirty recaptured Africans. Why 
these only were taken, and the others again 
left, does not appear. Thirty-eight emigrants, 
men, women, and children, were employed by 
the agent ^'to supply deficiencies among the 
mechanics and laborers first sent out, caused 
by death and dispersion." The schooner be- 
fore purchased by Mr. Bacon "being much 
out of repair," another was purchased "for 
the use of the establishment." Among the 
numerous articles sent out in after time (under 
Ashmun's agency) there appear charged "ten 
dpzen [bottles of J porter, and ten gallons of 
Madeira wine."^/6.) 

**In May, 1822, the Secretary of the Navy 
directed that ten liberated Africans should be 
delivered to J. Ashmun, for transportation to 
Africa, who also with these, took out fifteen 
men, twelve women, and ten children [Ameri- 



can negroes] to be attached to the [United 
States] agency." "Ten liberated AfricatfB,' 
sent out in 1823, were returned to their own 
country, which was within forty or fifty milee 
of the settlement**— (76.) 

In January, 1825, the Rev. J. Ashman, the 
then United States agent, and also governor 
of the colony of Liberia for the Colonizatioiir 
Society, in his former capacity, among nx^ 
merous other expenses for the United States 
Government, reported — 

"That he was proceeding to build a stouft 
pier at the landing: was about to build » 
tower for defence; and by building and re- 
pairing had two boats transporting rice. He 
had organized a regular girhrd, and * enlisted 
seven men for the service.* He had previously 
on his ration list two hundred persons, bui 
they were then reduced to. sixty-eight. Hs 
expected, however, to furnish' rations for 
about eighty. He had fifteen pieces of cai^ 
non, three swivels, besides small arms. The 
salaries and allowances of all the officers ap- 
pointed, men enlisted, and persons employed 
in these improvements, and cost of material^ 
were all charged to the U, States. The nmn- 
ber of liberated Africans then under charge of 
this formidable agency wbs fifteen." — {lb,) 

It would be wearisome and siiperfluous to 
copy even one-half of the monstrous charges 
made against and paid by the United States 
Government, and in some cases previously 
authorized by the Secretary of the Navy. 
The Fourth Auditor's report says : 

"Indeed it would be difficult to imagine an 
expenditure incident to the business of human 
life, which is not in principle embraced in the 
settlement heretofore made of the accounts of 
the agents for the reception of liberated Af- 
ricans at Liberia." 

It will be enough to state the total exponas 
to 1880, the date of the report 

" The whole number of negroes transported 
to Africa by the Government," says tbie 
Auditor, "according to the best infornftation I 
can collect, is less than two hundred and sixtyi 
The appropriations for their support in tfo 
Unitea States, transportation to Africa, and 
superintendence there, have amounted to 
$264,710. Every liberated negro has, there- 
fore, cost the United States near [more thani 
$1,000." 

But enormous as is this amount, it is only a 
small part of the cost to the Government of 
indirectly sustaining and defending and afford- 
ing general and complete protection to tl43 
negro colony of Liberia, even to the samD 
early date of 1830. From the first settlement 
American vessels have frequently visited tb^ 
colony, and have remained long in the ports 
or roadsteads — near the shore — and their 
commanders thereby gave to the colony all 
the great, even if entirely indirect, benefit of 
the appearance of perfect alliance, or rather 
of identity of nationality, of Liberia with t^ 
United States, and of common action in war, 
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cffiTensive and defensive, to the understanding 
<Si the ignorant natives of the surrounding 
tHbes. In addition, in the war in which the 
fl&iony was very early involved with the 
imtives, there was much oT direct military and 
Daval aid given from and by our naval force 
en the coast, and by men landed therefrom — 
lAl the aid indeed that was required at the 
time — and without which the colony would 
have been speedily and completely destroyed. 
Men from the United States naval force built 
und fortified a fort — joined with the colonists 
ill carrying on war, both offensive and defen- 
flive, with the (at first) hostile natives — and 
aided "Gov. Ashmun, (the Napoleon, or the^ 
Xacfeson, of Liberia,) to make foreign conquests. 
All the force of the United States ships of war, 
formerly irregularly but frequently visiting 
Liberia, and for long times cruising just off 
tiie coast — and all the force of the regular 
squadron, carrying eighty guns, that has been 
constantly attached to, and kept cruising near 
tiie African coast-, and in service since the 
Afihburton treaty, in 1842, for the suppression 
ctf the slave-trade — ^must have been necessarily 
deemed by the natives as the force of a pow- 
^ erfol nation always engaged in gaarding and 
protecting Liberia. This has been the great and 
effectual safeguard of the colony. The cost of 
all this. aid and protection, or so much as was 
designed for and essential to defend and 
secure Liberia — and thus directed without 
legal authority — is impossible to be estimated. 
But it may be approached near enough, and 
yet within the certain limits of truth, to show 
that the share of the Government of the 
United States alone, in the costof establishing 
Liberia, is much more than the colony is worth 
ia any mode of estimation whatever.* 

The existence of these enormous abuses, 
permitted to exist, unpunished and uncheck- 
ed, for so long a time, would alone be enough 
to prove the great and dangerous influence 
tiiat the functionaries of the Colonization So- 
ciety, working at Washington, have been able 
tp exert over the. public men, and the func- 
tionaries of the United States Government 

The colony ot Liberia has now existed for 
ttiiriy-nine years, if counting only from the 
landing of tlie first eighty-six settlers in 1820. 

♦T he value of such aids from the United States Gov- 
ennnent acknowledged by Gov.^ Aehmun. and which 
atds.have since been so freely and often rendered by the 
United States naval force, and also partly by the 
British crulaers, may be inferred from the following 
extracts (torn his leUers to the Secretary of the Navy. 
On November 22, 1822, just after an attack by the then 
hoatile'natives on the colony, Mr. AsUmun wrote — 

*' We expect another assault to be made on us in two 
cr three days. The force is nowerful in numbers, 
poorly armed, and cowardly. Now, if a single vessel 
of war lay in the road, all these hostile movements 
would probablv have been prevented." [Again on the 
fame day.] **'We can only resolve to stand, and wait 
aiHittanee [from the United States Govemment] The 
nresence of one vessel of war would deter them forever 
BPom attacking the settlement.'* 

From the same to the same, December 7. 1823 : 

"We are at present reinforced by thirteen men, 
Ijuriiies, under the command of a Midshipman, be- 
l(mging to his Britanuio Mi^^^y's ship Driver, provi»- 
" Tor six weeks." 



And if counting the, three previous years ol 
preparatory action, and of expenditures there- 
oy incurred, the colonization scheme has been 
forty-two years in operation and progresa.. 
Liberia, for more than eleven years, has been 
declared and called an "independent Repub- 
lic," and is indeed a burlesque imitation of 
what it is called. The functionaries and 
advocates of the colony claim, in its pre- 
sent position, the achievement of great and 
unprecedented success; and that^ in tho natu- 
i:al advantages of the country, and in th« 
character and conduct of the colonists, ther« 
exist the elements of far greater success to be 
siarely reached hereafter. On the contrary, I 
maintain that the colony has, throughout, 
owed its support to the continual receipt of 
alms and support from the people of the Uni- 
ted States through the Colonization Society— 
that its very existence being continued has 
been owing to the naval and military protec- 
tion and to the other and illegal contributions 
from the United States Government — and that 
even with all these former aids, if they wew 
now withheld, Liberia, and all its civilization 
and other supposed values, would disappear 
within much less time than has been used to 
nurse the Republic to its present feeble and 
contemptible condition,* 



* Not only has the colony been defended and sus- 
tained by the arms and naval force of the United Statea* 
but also by the favor of the British government, and 
even by the French government. During thd war 
made by the natives on the colonists, in 1822, when the 
latter had just before been in great peril, *' His Britan- 
nic Majesty's schooner Driver fortunately arrived tn 
the harbor at this time, and the commander kindly qP 
fered his services as mediator, which were gladly ac- 
cepted by both parties;" and the native princes signed 
an engagement '' to observe an unlimited truce with 
the colony."— (M. Carey, p. IQ.^ Besid.-s this, and all 
the other countenance and Indirect support afforded 
by the ft*equent presence of the British armed vesseli 
always cruism^ off the coast of Liberia, the British gov- 
ernment has given to the " republic" an armed schoo- 
ner, the Lark, completely equipped. The French gov- 
emment has also given 1000 musl<et8, and has promised 
a vessel of war, to the present Liberian government 

The direct aid of the naval and military forces of the 
United States, has been continued to the now inde- 
pendent Republic of Liberia, of which the following 
case is copied from the " African Repository" of 18ra, 
pp. 93, 4. It was during a war with the natives. 

" The President [Robert?] himself, fearing another 
attack on Bassa Cove, before reinforcements could be 
ready to leave Monrovia, made application to Coii^ 
mander Pearson of the United States ship " Dale,* 
then in the harbor, to take him to the scene of war; 
and represented to him that the presence of his ship In 
the harbor of Grand Bassa would very probably have 
a tendency to influence the nativesfrom uuoiher attack 
before the arrival of the reinforcements. Commander 
Pearson kindly met the wishes of the President, and 
the next morning set sail for Grand Bassa, (distant 
about sixty miles.) On the same day, a company of 
seventv-flve men properly »irmed and equippe<t, em- 
barked for the same place on board the Liberian Go^ 
emraent schooner ' Lark.' The arrival of the Presi^ 
dent in the harbor of c:rand Bassa in the United State* 
ship Dale was very opportune. Grando and his allies 
had contemplated another attack on Bassa Cove ; bul 
the presence of the American man-of-war, with the 
President, and the reinforcements by the Lark, had 
the effect of deterring them from their course." 

"What distinction could the ignorant native chieA 
and tribes understand to exist between the military 
and naval power that sent the " Dale" and the " Lark,* 
and between the governments to which thoy respect- 
ively belonged? 
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But a mere past failure, however complete, 
if acknowledged and abandoned, would not 
be so bad as the actual and progressing con- 
dition of things. I have exposed the system 
of deception practised in regard to the objects 
and policy of the Colonization Society in the 
United States. A similar system of deception, 
by concealment and suppression and perver- 
»on of truth, even if not by intentional pub- 
lication of direct falsehood, has characterized 
the whole general purport of the official or 
authorized publications concei'ning the condi- 
tion of Liberia. The most favorable and par- 
tial reports have been published of every 
thing ; and when the dismal realities necessa- 
rily came out in the course of time, each such 
undeniable exposure was either pronounced 
to be but a particular and rare exception to the 
rule of general success, or false excuses were 
offered in mitigation. Thus the benevolent 
masters have been deceived, and the free ne- 
groes who had enough mfeans for information 
to know of th« reported blessings of the coun- 
try. The ignorant emancipated slaves, who 
could only know the opinions of their deceiv- 
ed masters, were made the victims of the de- 
ception of some, and of the false confidence of 
others, whom they trusted and obeyed as be- 
ing their best friends. I will proceed to ex- 
pose the measures and reveal the truth, and 
to show the extent and the true causes of the 
failure of this experiment of negro independ- 
ence. . 

The progress and kind of immigration, — Alle- 
ged prosperous condition of the colonists. 
Let us now trace and compare the progress 
and the success of the first avowed ** exclusive 
design" of the Colonization Society, the remov- 
ing the nuisance of free negroes from the 
United States, with the actual chief operation 
of taking away slaves, to be converted to free 
colonists of Liberia. 

The earliest three successive shipments of 
designed colonists were entirely of free ne- 
groes. The same class supplied much the 
greater number for years after. To January 
1832, inclusive, makmg the ^st twelve years 
of emigration, and the twenty-five first ship- 
ments of eibigrants, there had been sent out 
from the United States to Liberia 1,195 free- 
born emigrants, and 536 slaves emancipated 
for the purpose. In the next thirteen years, 
to January, 1848, the free emigration was but 
482, and the slave portion was 1,'754. The 
only full census table of Liberia affords full 
information to the last named date only. But 
from that to the present time, the free emigra- 
tion has continued to be very small, and the 
emancipation and emigration of slaves gener- 
ally has increased in proportion to the decline 
of the other. The free negro emigrants may be 
safely inferred to have been the best of their 
dass-T-which, low and degraded as it is in 
general, contains some few individuals who 
are worthy and useful members of society. 
These, the industrious, thrifty, and respecta- 
l)}Q-^Bpecially those who had acquired some 



property and education — would most sensibly 
feel the degradation of their position, ^ and 
would be most readily prompted by ambition 
to seek the great advantages which, they were 
promised by the Colonization Society, would 
be found by colonists in Liberia. The most 
destitute of the free negroes could not emi- 
grate, for want of pecuniary means ; and the 
most ignorant a; a degraded of them have 
never been induced to lovva. the wish, and 
make the effort, even if they had known of 
and believed all the inducements falsely urged. 
In addition, in the earlier years, while the far 
vorable reports of the colony were generally 
believed, tnere were more persons willing to 
emigrate than could be taken care of; and the 
agents of the Society, very properly, chose the 
best subjects for colonists, either in reference 
to their character and habits, or their means 
for support, or for both* The few emigranta 
who had purchased their freedom, by that 
very action, proved their superior worth of 
character. And the same general rule, with 
some modifications, applies to the slaves eman- 
cipated for emigration to Liberia. They were 
mostly selected by their benevolent masters 
for their good conduct ; and if not so in every 
individual case, at least as to heads of fami- 
lies; and the vicious and worthless must have 
been generally excluded. It is to be presumed 
that none of the vicious adults, or those other- 
wise supposed to be bad subjects for coloniza* 
tion, would have been offered by their mas- 
ters, and friends of the Society, or accepted 
by the agents to receive emigrants. For tneae 
reasons^ it may be safely assumed, that the 
settlers of Liberia, throughout, whether pre- 
viously slaves or free, were generally among 
the best of their respective classes, and also 
of the whole negro race, and of the portion 
previously the most improved, by the only 
great means for their considerable improve- 
ment, slavery to masters of a superior race. 
Further, the fact should not be overlooked 
that many of the free negroes, (as usual of 
that class, and especially in towns,) were of 
mixed race, having from one-fourth to three- 
fourths of white blood, and of course possess- 
ing in as large proportion the ordinary meas- 
ure of intellect, energy, and other superior 
qualities of the white race. It is probable 
that almo«t every one of the few ca^es that 
have occurred in Liberia of acts or efforts^ 
and of intellectual qualities far superior, and 
appearing in strong contrast, to the general 
order, .the individuals so elevated in mental 
qualities above the mass, were more nearly 
allied to the white than to the black race. 

The Colonization Society at first professecj, 
as its main arid great and even "exclusive** ob^ 
ject— and on that ground the Society was fla- 
vored and aided by upholders of the institiK 
tion of slavery — the removal of the evil and 
nuisance of the free negro population from 
the United States. That operation, as has 
been shown, has been effected to but a very 
small estent as it regards numbers — and, in th^ 
mode and selection of emigrants, rather to the 
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lo88 than the gain of onr country — and 
ii^hether it was for our gain or loss, tue emi- 
gration from this class has greatly declined, 
and is nearly at an end. 

On the other hand, the operation which had 
been clenied by the Colonization Society as 
being designed or sought, that of promoting 
the emancipation of leaves, has already be- 
come far more eictensive than the other — and 
is extending more and more in numbers^ and 
inbreasing the excess of the evil over the sup- 
posed good work of the Society. It has al- 
ready nearly become a power operating almost 
eselusively for t^e emancipation of slaves. 
The means used for inducing such emancipa- 
tions have already been adverted to. The ef- 
fects are of inore importance. Every slave 
thus emancipated and removed is a loss to the 
owner and to the commonwealth of the full 
nett value of his labor — and labor is the 
gJreat^st want of the agriculture of Virginia, 
fti;id of all the southern State& But there is 
Btill a much worse effect. The statements (of 
the benefit of accepting freedom, and of en- 
joying it in Liberia,) used to induce reluctant 
eljaves to accept the offered boon, are not 
ooiifined to the first auditors, but are commu- 
nicated, with amplifications, to all the neigh-, 
boring slavps. Every statement designed, and 
most effective, to make a particular slave de- 
sirous to accept his offered freedom, must be 
as much calculated, (and, indeed, is so design- 
ed for the particular case,) to render him dis- 
satisfied with his then condition of slavery— 
0nd thence to view as a previous wrong to 
him the conditions with which he had been 
contented before. Such lessons, when design- 
ed to operate on one individual, and even 
without having direct effect on that one, may 
reach hundreds of others, to the injury of 
their contentment, and their worth as laborers 
aud slaves. Much worse are such operations 
and results, when, (as is now not uncommon,) 
a number of slaves are emancipated by the 
master's testamentary bequest, but are held to 
labor still for some yeai-s later, either to pro- 
vide funds for their removal to and their es- 
tablishment in Liberia, or for any other pur- 
pose. The necessary consequences of such 
cases are that the prospectively freed slaves 
become disobedient, lazy, and worthless, and 
their condition, present and expectant, and 
their teachings, (derived immediately or re- 
motelj^ from die false information and delusive 
reasoning of colonization agents and publica- 
tions,) serve to spread error and discontent 
among all the neighboring slaves — each of 
whom will understand that the boon of free- 
dom has been bestowed on, and all the bless- 
ings of the Liberian paradise promised to his 
feflows because it was their just due — and 
will correctly infer that it is not less his right 
than theirs. In the recent testamentary 
emancipation of the deceased G. W. Custis' 
slaves, (about thi»ee hundred in number,) 
which is to take place after they shall have 
been kept in bondage for five years longer, 
the whole market value of these slaves is not 



greater than will be thejnnount of loss incur* 
red in their continued limited service, ftnd of 
the damage of tbe eacample on all ihe slaves 
of the surrounding country. An instance of > 
the first of these effects has recently been 
published in the newspapers of a notable case 
of colonization philanthropy. The slaves 
emancipated by the will of (MdDoitough, of 
Louisiana, nearly all tnalee, and mechanics, or 
otherwise of unudual value, having still to 
serve for a term of years befdre being sent to 
Liberia, forthwith became so worthless that 
they did not earn enough to pay Uie ezpensies 
of supporting them; and the commissioners, 
having the estate in charge, desire to give up 
the slaves, to immediate emancipation, to pre^ 
vent greater loss that would be incurred in 
retaining theiln at lab6r as slaves.* 

Such are some of the evils to the State, and 
to the remaining slaves. Let us now inquire 
whether there are compensating benefits of 
the system of as much amount^ Uiat enure to 
the emigrants to Liberia, the special objects of 
colonization philanthropy. 

First, the free negroes have already for 
themselves answered the question in the neg- 
ative, by their general and obstinate refusal to 
emigrate to Liberia,. since the earlier times of 
colonization, and since they have learned gen-' 
eral facts, and also reports from previous col- 
onists, of tenor very different from the foi^aier 
publications of the Colonization Society. 
There is a standing appropriation of the legis- 



* « The New Orleans * Bulletin' calls attention to the 
eighty-six negroes helonging to the MeDonough estate. 
Pv t*TP vr-n nf ^fr-T^. ttny v— >-- " ^.r t'^^ !"■ T.iherifl 
aj:.i- s-.7\'.:i;^ i;/:w;i j,!...l[v. i^ii..^^ a-j.; .L„. iL^i nr^ 
hefriitUrr tu im irtse, iUent; utigrifeiiiuvt; bt'coiu*: dL^OEt- 
tuB ted , reft*Ei£?tory , anti Irovib I t&o oiD, T be j h a vt; inc ur* 
rtid the habit of J-uimlng unfij, jinfl tinve fail (in Into 
cxccaaes calculated to tlcpTava llmlr muruJiJ aud lijJurB 
Ibyii' hfaltb. Tlie OamjnJs^irtrieris cannot e^cTcUfl the 
supervision of ma*tei^ ovt^r ihem, and tJn? cou&E^']ucue» 
Is timt tl)*;y are aiibJL-et \d Imd trrfitmentt ftnd somo- 
tlmca ftHvero punisbmeiiL Tbs satu r(!«i]ived for ihelr 
I lire 18 a mere triUo, t^^^.uWI,) and no ad«.'ai]iiterGDi\]De' 
r&iioti for the trouble aiidoxpeniao Lheyuitord tbt? iiian- 
agCTS of tbe eatnte, Thit C'pinmifl-^ioticra reeonim^^Tid 
thai Home rRcipmcal imdersL-mdliig tibnujd be arrtved 
bX forthwith, beiT^gea UuMMtk'R of New Orltaoa mud 
JJaltliiJt^re anti lUa ColonliJiULiU BotsItlTT for tbo triint* 

Eortation of tbeatj ncgroe* Xu tbt <]ijUiiiilal ^ttlismeutof 
iberUt^ and tfiat soma ^ufUt^leut aum bu applied for 
currying out tbe proviflirmH of ttio will In rtjibrciicfi lo 
ib#i prulLmlnBrlej?, n>r ooii»i!iminat[Ejg Uit* beativob^jtit 
purposes of the testater." 

In addition to the large number of slaves emanci- 
pated by McDonough for Liberia, he bequeathed to 
the American Colonization Society an annuity of rents, 
estimated at $25,000 a year for forty years— which will 
amount to $1 ,000,000. For the accomplishment of this 
great philanthropic object, and tor its renown, the rich 
bestowerof the legacy left his near relatives in penury, 
has^eonsigned his much favored slaves to misery and 
final barbarism or extinction, and has damaged the in- 
terests of his country as much as coufd be by any equal 
waste or misdirection of as large an amountof property.. 

" MoKB Virginia Slaves EMAifOiPATBD.— Isaac N. 
Robertson, of Charlotte county. Va., who died a few 
days since, emancipated all his negroes, numbering 
one hundred. He also divided his remaining property 
among them, for their removal to Liberia or a Free 
State. This is the third case of wholesale emancip»> 
tion in that State that has been announced within two 
months. In one instance ninety-two were set free, and 
in the other, seventy-flve." (African Bepository, 1867, 
p. 316.) * 
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latnre of Virginia^ from whieli there is author- 
ity to pay |50 to the State Colonixation Soci- 
ety for every free negro who will emigrate to 
llberia. The law is almost a <lead letter, for 
want of snljeets that will aceept the offered 
bouBtv.* Scarcely a free negro will williogly 
lefkve his early home, and the neighborhood 
and gnardianship of white men, (badly as he 
is'eometimes treated by them,) to enter a ne- 
gto commnnitv, to be ruled by men of his 
own e<^or. If all the free negroes of Virginia 
were compelled, to choose between emis^rating 
to Liberia, or to be sold to the highest bidder, 
into perpetual slavery, three-fourths of them, 
at least, would deliberately choose the latter 
alternative. 

Kext as to the plaves emancipated as colo- 
nists. If the accounts publishea by direction 
or authority of the Colonization Society, and 
its zealous friends, are to be believed, it was 
very rare, and to some of the reporters impos- 
sible, to find any colonist, of either class, who 
was discontented with his then situation, or 
who would be willing to leave the colony, 
and return to America. Enough of such tes- 
timony wilt be addedbelow, to establish this 
position of my argument. 

. Extract from report of CapL Kennedy, U. 8. N., 
1880: 

■" Fnder these irapresslons, [very unfavorabte to the 
condition and prnsperity of the colony] therefore, I 
commenced my inquiries with great caution. I sought 
oat the mnet shrewd and intelligent of the colonists, 
many of whom were personally known to me, and. by 
long and wary conyersations, endeavored to elicit from 
them any dissatisfaction with their situation, if any ex- 
isted, or any latent desire to return to their native 
country. Neither of these did I observe. On the con- 
trary, I thought I could perceive that they considered 
t^at they haci started with a new existence, &c.^ 

Sixteenth Annual Report of Colonization Society, 
says : " The intelligent master of the ship James Per- 
kins, * did not hear, while at the colony, a discontented 
expression from any one,' but found ' all with whom he 
conversed, apparently happy and pleased both with 
the country and government.'*' 

Extract of letter fW)m CapL Abels, of emigrant 
fChooner Margaret Mercer, February, 1832 : 

" On the 14th of December, I arrived [in Liberia.] 
All the colonists appeared to be in good health. All 
my expectations [manifestly sanguine] in regard to the 
aspect of things, the health, harmony, contentment, in- 
dustry, and general prosperity of the settlers were 
more than realized." " Among all I conversed with, 
I did not And a discontented person, or hear one ex- 
press a wish to return to America. I saw no in- 
temperance, nor did I hear a profline word uttered by 
any one." " Most of the settlers appear to bo rapidly 
acquiring property, Ac." 



*Mathew Carey (a thorough (Hend and partiz-<n of 
the scheme. In his '* Letters on Colonization," 1882,) 
said — ** The passage [of an emigrant to Liberia] is 
at present calculated m about $20, and the expense 
f»r the maintenance of each emigrant for six months 
[in Liberia! at about $>5 ; making in all $85." This 
was the estimate made and offered as one of the pre- 
mises to urge the gradual transportation of all the 
free negroes, or of all the negro inhabitants of the 
United States, and adopted by Mr. Clay, in his calcu- 
lation before quoted, iiatterly and now, other objects 
being in view (to get as much money as possible from 
Government,) it is made a subfect of complaint that 
tbe $50 offered by the State of Virginia, to the Colonl- 
wtion Society of Virginia for every free negro (of any 
age) conveyed to Liberia, Is too little to defHiy the ex- 
pense— -and tbe appropriation is therefore asserted to 
Be inoperative, ana of no value. 



The Ber. Mr. Rockwell, a chaplain of the U. Sw N., 
In a pul>lic address delivered in KJchmond, Virginia, 
and published in the ** AfHcan Repository," 1887— 

" Stated that he found the people universally con- 
tented. Be asked many if tbey did not wish to retoA 
to live in the United Slates; and in all cases recelvei 
a negative answer. At length he found an afnicted 
mot' er, who had been reared as a house sertant m 
one of the best families of a neighboring State. 8h0 
went to Africa a few yearsainee with her two ehUdre*, 
leaving her husband in f'is country. One of her chiJk* 
dren she had committed to the grave, and one only 
was left Here said Mr. R. * I thought I had found tHe 
person for whom I had been lookiBg— one who would 
choose to return to this country.' But be was disap* 
pointed. This woman in her affliction, dependant on 
her labor fbr subsistence and for the support of her 
survivlRg child, would by no means be willing to lo* 
turn to this country as her home." 

Dr. Goheen, physician to the Methodist mission la 
Liberia, wrote, (August, 1838)— 

" I have inquired diligently, and 1 have yet the first 
man to find who would leave Liberia fbr a resldejuoe 
in America, on any terms." 

"* If well bnilt houses, tables ftimisbed with tb» 
necessaries, and some Of the luxuries of life ; dresses, 
comfortable and ffthionable, and good farms In the 
country, furnish proof of families being abore wanL 
then are those in Greenville above want I did not 
see, nor did I hear of one, even one, that was poor io 
the comm< n acceptation of that word."— i?«t>. Mi JBaU, 
{African Repository,) p. 86, 1858* 

Such reports in particular cases, Ti owe ver 
false and deceptions, may have been made in 
good faith by the reportei-s. If they were 
naval officers, or other as haety visiters and 
observers, they could easily be directed to 
converse with and to inquire of chosen and 
fortunate persons, who would concur in giving 
favorable answers. It is certain, however, 
that many colonists are discontented, and 
many would rejoice to leave, if they wer^e 
able to pay their passage, or were not top 
lazy to earn as much, even if to return to thfeir 
former slavery.* 

It would, indeed, be very strange if there 
were such perfect and general contentment in 
a colony which, though settled by families, 
with fair proportions of men,, women, and 
children — and all well fed and nursed, and 
cared for, during six months, and then provi- 
ded with enough of fertile land — after thirty- 
nine years of successive immigrations and 
settlement, with all the increase by births^ 
does not now contain as many inhabitants, by 
more than two thousand, as there have been 
actual and abiding immigrants and settler^ I 
Gradual and successive colonization during 
thirty-nine years, for births, should be equid 
to the average of nineteen and a half. Now 
if all the ten thousand emigrants, (in round 

*A11 the slaves of John Watson, sixty-six In num- 
ber, were emancipated by his will, and shipped to 
Liberia, in 1S57, with a liberal allowance of money to 
each one. Two of them, who only had not spent their 
money, paid their passage by the earliest vessel to the- 
United States, which vessel was bound to Baltimore. 
Thence they travelled under great difBculties, and 
danger of being arrested as runaway slaves, to their fON 
mer home in Prince Edward county, Virginia. There, 
as they expected and desired, they were again enslaved, 
being sold for that purpose at public auction, and were 
bought by the peiisons whom tbey preferred as their 
masters. They reported that many others of their 
former fellow-slaves would have been glad to accom- 
pany them, but for the want of money topayihelr way 
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jfttimbers) had been slaves in Virginia, for nine- 
teen and a half years, and with the usual 
<ftianee8 here of good or bad treatment, andnxf 
living and dying, their number now living 
vouid undoubtedly be doubled, or increased 
to twenty tfao^'sand-^whereas, free in Liberia, 
with all their numerous bounties and bless* 
ings of abundance, they are reduced to 60001* 

In a conversation which, not long since, 1 
held with a distinguished and well informed ad- 
vodate, and zealous functionary, of the colo- 
nization cause, I asserted that the actual emi- 
grants would have been happier if remaining 
m slaves in Virginia than as &ee in Liberia. 
To my surprise, the gentleman assented readi- 
ly and entirely to my opinion. When I asked 
what then were the grounds for his (or others) 
advocating the colonization scheme and action, 
when the emigrants were expected to suffer 
by their change, he answered that the great 
benefit in view was not foi^ the emigrants 
themselves, but for the native inhabitants, in 
converting thea to Christianity. This would, 
indeed, be a great good to the savages — the 
fruition of whiijh, however, to much extent, 
«nd by such means, I more than distrust. But 
i^ Indeed, it is admitted (as certainly it is true,) 
that the average amounts of happiness, and 
of life, of the poor emigrants are to be les- 
sened for the better chance of the souls' sal- 
vation of the savage Africans, it would be but 
fair so to instruct the chosen instruments of 
the pious work. But when, as heretofore, 
- they are inveigled and seduced to emigrate to 
Liberia, by delusive representations of their 
crwn prospective and worldly advantage and 
gain, they are made blind and deluded vie 
tims to (supposed) self interest, instead of be- 
ing voluntary and glorious martyrs who ofifer 
their lives for the spreading of the Christian 
religion among heathens. If they were in- 
Ibrmed truly of the gc^at object of their emi- 
gration, and then consented thereto, the per- 
ming emigrants would indeed be truly mar- 
^ tyis. But, in that case, it is probable that as 
few negroes would seek this glorious and holy 
life and .death, as there would be of their ad- 
visers who would themselves go, instead of 
sending others to earn the crown of martyr- 
dom. 

Mo^t persons who have had opportunities 
of hearing from individual colonists, settled 
for sonae length of time in Liberia, cannot 
have failed to know of cases of discontent and 
complaint, and of alleged suffering for want 
of necessaries — and of frequent becging claims 
addressed to the kindness and onai'ity-— and 
sometimes strong appeals to the justice — of 
their former master or mistress, to whom they 
were indebted for their freedom and their 
misery. If all the recipients of such disa- 
greeable information, and urgent requests for 
relief, would permit them to be published, they 



•The later statements of Mr. Cowan, (for 1858) 
which will be cited hereafter, will show the decrease of 
population to be much greater, and therefore the case 
to he so much the stronger for evidence and argument, 
than I had preylonalyiStated, as above. 



would probably make as l&vge <avoldme, ate 
would all the evidence heretofore publi^ed 
of the, comfort, contentment^ and succeat 
of the colonists.* The causes of these mor*>- 
tifying results, I hasten to admit, are not 
beeause the soil and climate do not offer rich 
and bountiful productions to labor. lascrilM 
them mainly to the natural peculiarities, and 
defects of the negro mind and oh^raeten 
Such results are inevitable, to the true ne^o 
in a state of freedom, and in the absence of aU 
compulsory guidance and direction af a raoiS 
of superior intellect. Of this more hereafbeti 
From the beginning to this time, almost 
every report and statement concerning Libe*- 
ria, and the results of the operations of th« 
Colonization Society, have proceeded from tha 
employed functionaries^ or zealous and preju* 
diced (or deceived) friends of the Society. 
The su]bje6t has not been enough attractive to 
induce full examination and investigation by 
impartial and qualified peivons, or by thosa 
who were otherwise than friendly to tha 
scheme. The comniunications of private colo- 
nists to their friends in the United States were 
not likely to proceed from the most ignorant) 
who are the most numerous, and -^^ho would 
usually be the greatest sufferers. Others, if 
qualified to make their voices heard abroad^' 
yet, by their superior intelligenoe and position, 
probably were enabled to derive profit to 
themselves by means of the very oircumstaik- 
oes which served to depress and ruin the great- . 
er number of their fellowis. At all events 
after an emigrant had settled in Liberia, and 
became ever so dissatisfied, it would be very 
difficult for him to return to the United. States, 
even if having property. If without property 
or money, in hand, it would be impossible. 



* The following extract of a letter, of this character 
is inserted, because it has already been published, and 
also for the following notable facts. The letter is tr^m 
a minister of the gospel, and a preacher to those who 
pay no other preacher, (as the Missionary Societies oi 
this country_pay for the support of all the churches,) 
and who, long a free man, in this plentiful country, 
writes to ask charittkble contrbutions from slaves I 

" Gaiim Oatb Mont, Libbria, 
'' August bth, 1858, 

"The times are so hard here that we have hard 
work to get along, and this makes me that I am obliged 
to beg you all a little. I wish you to have this letter 
read m all the Baptist Churches and try and send m0 
a little help. I want an over-coat and some shoes No. 
11. I would also be «rery glad to receive any thing thai 
any of my fMends may have to spare such as Clothes, 
Tobacco or Provisions, and I hope that you will re- 
member the aged servant of the Lord, and what is given 
to the poor is lent unto the Lord. Give my best respects 
and love to all the Christian Brothers and Sisters and 
all my enquiring friends. Please let me hear from yon 
by the return of the M. C. Stevens, and you will greafl^ 
oblige your Father. Pray for me that I may prove 
niithful until death. Tour Father, 

"MOSES DENT." 

"Persons unacquainted with the facts can hardly be 
aware of the extent of contributions at the Afrunm 
churches in this city. Not long since 1218 was raised 
at one church, to assist friends who have gone to Li- 
beria. Only think ofitr—slavM sending a part of their 
surplus earnings to help to feed and dothe /i'ee ptr* 
j(WM,"— (^^frtcan Reporitory, UBW.)^ 
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And all who weT4t thus tied to the colony 
would have some interest to eerre in striving 
to induce as many others as possible to come 
io share their fate, and, in some way, to alle- 
viate their sufferings. Every new emigrant 
would either bring money sto spend, or have 
"^nts to be supplied by purchases from the 
older settlers, and to be paid for by the boun* 
ty and funds of the Colonization Society. 
Every provident and thrifty colonist in the 
neighborhood might count upon profiting by 
the expenditures of and for every new immi- 
grant---and even the most thHftless would 
hope to gain something in the general scram- 
ble for these foreign supplies to the colony. 
Hence, even as to individuals who know and 
might tell the truth of Liberia, there are 
enough reasons why nothing should be heard 
by the public from the far greater nurhber — 
and that, of those who speak to the public, 
the statements should be eulogistic and exag- 
gerated of the natural advantages ' of the 
country, and of the progress and success of 
the colony. Further, almost all the printed 
accounts have appeared in the only periodi- 
cal publication m Liberia, the ** Liberia He- 
rald," (which has lately stopped,) and which 
was the organ, and I believe also the property 
of the Liberian Government— or in the "Afri- 
can: Repository" published in Washington, 
which is certainly the property and the or^ 
gan of the Colonization Society. Of course 
whatever is admitted into the pages of this 
publication must be understood to be what 
the managers of the American Colonization 
Society approve, and choose shall go to the 
public, and design to be believed. And cer- 
^inly nothing would there appear (if pos- 
•ible to be avoided,) that would be injurious, 
or otherwise than favorable, to the condition 
of the colony, or the operations and designs 
of the managers of the Society. Therefore, 
ii) effect, the affairs of Liberia, throughout, 
have been as much concealed from the public, 
as if, for this purpose, the Colonization Socie- 
ty had been able to enforce and to exercise 
as strict a censorship of both the American and 
European press, in regard to Liberia, as the 
present despotic Emperor of France does for 
nis own subjects ana dominions. ' All the re- 
ligious newspapers and most of all other kinds 
have been a!dvocates of the Society and its 
colony. And of the few editors who were in- 
different or careless, or even distrustful of and 
.opposed to the Society, it was rare that one 
published any opposing notice, or charge, 
lest its insertion might offend the friends^ of 
the Society. For its friends only paid attention 
to the subject, or cared whether any publica- 
tion was favorable or unfavorable to the So- 
ciety and its scheme. 

The consequent wide diffusion of exaggera- 
ted or false statements, and the successful sup- 
pression of unfavorable truth, served for a 
long time to continue the emigration of free 
negroes. But the truth of the deplorable suf- 
ferings, or later condition, of the preceding 
cc^ouistS) was at last obliged to leak out, and 



be admitted ; and these Tc^antur emigratioaa 
diminished in consequence, until they have' 
almost ceased. But this deficiency was much 
more than compensated (to anti-slavery viewa) , 
in the greatly increased number of slavca 
emancipated for emigration. These, of course, 
had no information except the erroneooa 
views* of their kind but deluded masters, dft*. 
rived from colonization agents and publicar 
tions — and had no free-will or choice m theii^ 
destination. They could not have refused to 
go to Africa, as nearly all would have wished 
to do, without also refusing the emancipatioa 
offered on that condition. ^Even sueh free- 
dom has been positively and persistently r^ 
jected by many to whom it was offered— and 
would hive been by all, but for the delusive 
representations made, by and through their 
deceived owners, to attract the consent and 
inclinations of these ignorant and deo^ved 
victims of false -philanthropy. Such has been 
the working of the colonization scheme. TlkS 
free negroes and mulattoes that have been in- 
duced to emigrate were mostly of that small 
portion of their class who were valuable mem? 
hers of Society, for their good conduct and 
character, industry and thrift Almost none 
of the worthless of that class have been re* 
moved — or even if they were desired, could 
be persuaded to emigrate. Thus, while the 
promised general benefit of the emigration of 
free negroes has been too small to be worth 
consideration — ^and has been so conducted as 
to do much more harm than good to our 
country, in the actual emigi*ation — the much 
greater effect has been to induce the emancit 
pation and removal of slaves— all of which 
are greatly needed in Virginia, and in all the 
South, for labor, and the total loss of which 
portion is a costly infliction upon the agIi^ 
cultural and general prosperity of the whole 
community. From 1820 to 1848, the wholil 
number of emigrants, from the United States 
to Liberia, (according to the official reporta») 
amounted to 4,454, of which only 1,687 had ^ 
been previously free, ^census of J 843,) 2,290 
were emancipated to emigrate-*-and 9*7 had 
obtained their freedom by purchase. Of this 
whole number of emigrants, 4,454, (to 1843,) 
Virginia alone had supplied 1,649, of which 
only a small proportion had been previously 
free. To the close of 1856, the whole numbed 
of emigrants to Liberia was 10,602, including, 
as 1,000, the emigrants to the at firat separa^ 
Maryland colony, at Cape Palmas, which since 
has been annexed to Liberia. Of the total of 
emigrants, 9,602, to and inclusive of 1857, and 
excluding the 1,000 at Cape Palmas,; S,6lQ 
were born free, 6,500 were emancipated to 
emigrate, and for 326 their freedom was 
bought (African Repository.) The emigrants 
from Virginia alone, to 1856, amounted te 
3,316, nearly all the additions since 1848 
being of emancipated slaves. 

The general results, to the present time, iffe, 
that the former colony and the now so called 
'* Republic" of liberia, is established indepen- 
dent of all foreign power, except of the etiU 
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iHally directing and truly pupental influence 
of the Colonization Society. But it is not yet a 
4Blf«supportinf^ community or country, as both 
<3be continued alms and guardianship con- 
laribttted from the United States, are es- 
flKbtial to the existence of the Republic. The 
M»^al results of the colony, as averred by 
me Colonization Society and its agents and 
puyications, constitute an eminent success, to 
irhich the world has previously shown no 
parallel or equal. On the contrary, to all 
who will take any care to examine^ it will be 
manifest, that the whole scheme has been a 
*^4elusion and a snare" in its operation and 
progress — and still more a failure when eon- 
sdered in detail, and with reference to the 
great "and triie advant-ages^ and means for 
SBjceess, which the country really offers for oc- 
oupants capable of making use of these s^ 
ventages. I will proceed to cite, and to com- 
ment upon, the grounds for expected success 
aederted by the publications of the Coloniza- 
tioQ Society — to admit what ia true, and, so 
far as known, to exposie what was false in 
these alleged advantages^-and also in the ' 
long withheld and finally reluctanUy admit- 
ted obstacles to 1 more successful prpgress^or 
causes of failure of the promised results of the 
Colonization Society and il& colony. 

The actual condition of Liberia — and results 
of negro independence. — The true causes. 
If the full statistics of the Society an4 its 
oc^ony were accessible, my desired exposition 
and argument might be but little more in ex- 
tent than a few pages of tables and figures, 
presenting statistics of expenses, population, 
tabors, products, Ac, for the different years, 
^d showing the comparative progress of the 
colony. And, if so provided with materials, 
my conclusions thence drawn would be as 
ccortain and as clear as any results of arith- 
metical statement or calculation. But, un- 
fortunately for the cause and establishment 
of truth in this case, though the materials for 
saeh statistics are in existence, and -could easily 
be furnished by the authorities of the Ooloni^ 
Eation Society, they are not opea to the pub- 
lic in any complete and available form. The 
cnly .mode to obtain such materials, by one 
not authorized to call for them, would be the 
laborious search through all the voluminous 
mass of documents published by ot for the 
American Colonization Society, and the State 
and other auxiliary societies^ through the 
forty-two years of operations. Neither these 
mtire publications nor any large connected 
portion of the series, are within my reach — 
and I have in vain sou^t to obtain, and 
from the supposed best sources, the few general 
items of statisticft, as to income of the S>ciety, 
population, births, and deaths, exports and 
imports, public revenue and expenses^ &c., of 
the colony — which would furnish unquestion- 
i^e indications of the well or ill-doing, or 
aneeese, or failure, of liberia. I have been 
enabled to obtain only a few and fragmentary 
parts of the reports and otiier documents of 



the Society and of the colony — and ever^p- 
tiling to which I have had 'access, and whio& 
f have to use, and shall rely upon as authority 
in matters of statistics, is either in stateraenfe 
•of the authorities of the Society, or of i;lig^ 
colony, or publications authorized by one o» 
the other, and of writings of warm friends and 
advocates of the scheme. This latter disadr 
vantage to my argument would still exis^ 
even if every record and publication were open 
and accessible, and their matter digested, ancl* 
arranged. For there has scarcely ever ap» 
peared, from any respected authority of 
source, any publication of statistical facts, oi 
any argument founded thereon, in oppositi<rtl 
to the Colonization scheme, or its success in 
Liberia. Every such opposing matter, o* 
charge, that I have seen, was quoted and en* 
braced in the reply thereto by some frien^ 
and published by the Society or its agents ail 
satisfactory and triumphant refutation. There* 
foii'e, not only all my statistical facts and 
premises, but also nearly all the*written tes- 
timony tliat I shall adduce, have been gathered 
from such publications as the Colonization 
Society, or its agents and thorough advocates^ 
have approved, and thought proper to pub- 
lish. It is often from the words of designed 
and direct approval, and highly wrought 
eulogy, that I am enabled, indirectly, to de* 
dnce materials sufficient for full con deno nation; 

There are, however, two public documents; 
which, though also of matter selected and 
compiled by functionaries or friends of thift 
Society, and consequently as favorable to itji 
cause, at least, as truth would permit, wonld 
be all that could be desired for my object, if 
they were of late date. But neither embraces 
any thing later than 1 848. One is a collection 
of "tables showing the number of emigran^f 
and recaptured Africans sent to the colony of 
Liberia," Ac, Ac. The other is a voluminous 
collection of various documents in relation t|p 
Libevia, appended to, and accompanying a 
report (of 1846) to the House of Representar 
tives by Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, and which 
was designed to be entirely favorable (aa 
certainly was the reporter and compiler) tp 
the Colonization Society and its policy. This 
collection extends to 1086 pages — and thfi 
mere publication of this document alone, must 
have added a large item to the expenses of 
Government incurred for the benen|; of the 
Colonization Society. For nearly all late* 
facts, and some earlier than these two docu- 
ments, I am indebted to some recently chanea- 
acquired and broken sets of numbers of ihi$ 
" African Repository," which periodical pub- 
lication is the property, organ, and montl&- 
piece of the American Colonization Society. 

From these different sources of information, 
I will proceed to show what has been B€ft 
forth by the Colonization Society, and its' 
agents and friends (and always pnblished by 
the Society, or in its organ, the African Re- 
pository,) of the great fertility and produa- 
tivenees of the soil of Liberia, of the compara- 
tive healthfiilnessof the oUmate, and the other 
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natural advantages of the country- — ^the com- 
fort and happiness of the colonists, and the 
certain naeans for the welfare and success of 
tiiose invited hy these statements to emigrate 
and become colonists. The different subjects, 

00 far as they are'kept distinct by the writers 
Ouoted, will be presented in order — though 
different subjects are often referred to in the 
same passage. 

First, as to the fertility and productions of 
the country, and available comforts and profits 

01 its settlers and cultivators: 

From memorial of the Colonization Society 
ta Congress: 

"At length, the agents of the Colonization 
Society were enabled to efi^ect the purchase of 
aa extensive territory at the mouth of Mont- 
eerado river * * * and tkerc the colony 
has been established. The soil is fertile, the 
land elevated nearly one hundred feet above 
the sea, the climate as healthy as any in 
Africa." , 

Extracts from "Address of the colonists to 
their colored bretliren in the United States," 
a publication circulated by the Colonization 
Society, September, 1827 : 

" The soil is not exceeded in fertility or pro- 
ductiveness, when properly culUvatei by any 
fioil in the world. The hills and plains are 
covered by perpetual verdure. The produc- 
tions of the soil go on through the year, with- 
out intermission." "We have no dreary 
vrinter here, for one-half the year, to consume 
the products ofthe other half. Nature is * * * 
constantly pouring h^r treasures, all the year 
round, into the lap of the industrious." 

Rev. Mr. Asbmun. (United States agent and 
abo Governor of Liberia,) quoted by M. Carey : 

**For beauty and fertility, the country is 
surpassed by none in the world." * » * 
** Tne original growth is exuberant, and the 
soil a rich, deep, and loose loam, entirely des- 
titute of stones, exhibiting in some places a 
prevalence of sand, and in others of fat clay — ; 
pat all about equally productive." 

The Rev. Mr. Ashmun also reported that 
the whole country between Cape Mount and 
Tradetown is rich in soil, and capable of sus- 
taining a numerous and civilized population, 
beyond ahnost any country on earth. * * * 
"The country directly on the sea, although 
verdant and fruitful to a high degree, is found 
everywhere to yield in both these respects to 
the interior" [at the distance of a very few 
miles from seaboard, as explained in connec- 

From the same " Address of the Colonists " 
flPdbodied in the41th Annual Report, 1828, of 
the Managers of the Colonization Society : 

" A more fertile soil and a more productive 
country, so far as it is cultivated, uiere is not 
ve believe, on the face of the earth. Even 
the natives of the country, almost without 
'farming tools, without skill, and with very 
little labor, make more grain and vegetables 



than they oan consume, and often more thoB 
they can s6lL Cattle, swine, fowls, ductd,' 
goats, and sheep, thrive without feeding, and 
require no other care than to keep them from 
straying. Cotton, coffee, indigo, and the sus-' 
gar-cane, are all the spontaneous growths cf 
our forests, and maybe cultivated at pleasurs^ 
to any extent, by all who are disposed. Tl» 
same may be sAid of rice, Guinea com 
[dhourra,] millet, and too many species df 
fruits and vegetables to^be enumerated." T«t 
the same report adds, "Agriculture, it must 
be confessed, has received too little aiteution. 
The reasons for this are found in the perplex-' 
ed and difficult circumstances of the early set- 
tlers ; the unfavorable nature of the lands of 
the Cape [Montserado, the earliest place of 
permanent settlement] ; the habits of many 
who first emigrated, acquired by their long 
residence in our large cities, and the ignorance 
of all the modes of cultivation best adapted to 
the climate and productions of Africa; the 
necessity of employing time in the erection of 
houses and fortifications; and above all, the 
strong temptation to engage in the very pro- 
fitable trade of the country." 

"Truly we have a goodly heritage; and if 
there is any thing lacking in the character 
and condition of the people of this colony, it 
never can be charged to the account of the 
country ; it must be the fruit of our own mis- 
management, or slothfulness, or vices." 

"The agricultural habits ofthe present oc- 
cupants of this tract [the lands on the Si 
Paul's river] concur with the advantages of 
their situation in affording promise of success 
to their exertions. Nothing, says the colonial 
agent, but circumstances of the most extrao>- 
dinary nature, can prevent them from making 
their way directly to respectability and abun- 
dance." 

The colonial agent. Dr. Mechlin says: 

** For fertility of soil, and the facilities ibr 
procuring articles of trade and subsistenee, I 
know of no place within ^our limitf that can 
compare with the country in the vicinity of 
St. John's river." (VI th Col Report) 

Dr. James Hall (an agent sent opt to ex- 
amine and report facts, and also a munificent 
benefactor to the colony, in 1842 says: 

" With regard to the fertility of the soil, it 
is unequalled in richness, and abundantly pro- 
ductive of all the great variety of tropical 
fruits and vegetables, and ofthe most valuable 
staples of export in the world." 

The next following passages occur in a 
pamphlet called ''Information about Liberia,** 
published and widely circulated by order of 
the Am^ican Colonization Society, and which 
also was reprinted in the African Repository: 

"The soil of Liberia, like that of other 
countries, varies in appearance, quality, and 
productiveness. There is, however, no very 
poor land in Liberia ; and most of it is very 
rich, not surpassed . perhaps by any other 
country in the world*" 
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'* Amopg the Dtimerous afinrieultural producU 
o{ Liberia, we may epeci^ as exportable ar- 
Ueletf rice, coffee, cotton, sugar, arrow root, 
ginger, pepp* r, and ground-Buts, all of whieh 
Cftu be raised in quantity and quality not sur- 
pMsed by similar products in any other part 
c€tfie world." 

'*Jt requires no sagacity to forsee that, at 
tbe end of half a century from its foundation, 
Liberia will preset a far greater array of 
population and wealth than did Virginia in 
the same period." 

*' Domesticated anhnalt of every necessary 
kind, and in any required number, may be 
raised with much less trouble and expense 
than in this country [the .United States] — such 
as bee res or bullocks, cows, sheep, goats, 
swine, &c." 

" To the industrious agriculturist therefore 
Liberia, offers aft inviting home — a home in 
which the necessaries, and many of the luxu- 
ries of life may be produced with much less 
labor than in this country." 

The Rev. John Seys wrote in 1866, in the 
African Repository — 

"There is no finer country in the world for 
sugar cane than Liberia. Tliis I said twenty 
years ago, in public places everywhere, and 
every day demonstrates the truth of my say- 
ing. Messrs. Jordan, Richardson, Blackledge, 
atid others, have acres upon acres of cane, and 
■uch cane as no one of nfteen "West India is- 
lands I have been in, can excel." 

The great exagg^atione of sundry of these 
statements, and^ of many others fike them 
which might be added— whether owing to ig- 
norance, or want of correct information, in all 
Hie first writers, or to design with some of them 
who were better inibrmed — have all served 
to do their part in the general work of decep- 
tion practised on \he dupes and victims of the 
colonization scheme. But, if allowing but one- 
half of the laudation to be true, of all the 
statements above quoted, that half would be 
amply enough to present a country having a 
sofBciently high degree of fertility, and pro- 
ductiveness, on which to found a most pros- 
Serous agriculture, and general success of in- 
ostrial pursuits. With all these advantages 
offered to agriculture, by soil, climate, and 
with very high prices for all such articles as 
might be produced for export, and yet are 
imported — with more than as much land be- 
stowed on every new settler as he can till, and 
as much more as he may want at fifty cents 
the acre — what is the cause that every man 
and every family are hot living in comfort, 
and increasing in property — and the whole 
Oommunity increasing rapidly in population, 
and wealth, and improving in condition in 
eyery respect f 

Yet, for whatever causes, almost every ar- 
ticle of food consumed, that can be brought^ 
without damage, across tlie Atlantic ..ocean to 
Liberia, is purchased from abroad — and for the 
whole consumption, except part of the rice, 
and most of the Indian corn, uauallyi— and 



even sugar, coffee, and cotton, indigenona 
growths, and capable of being raised most 
successfully, are not only not raised forexpo^ 
tation, but are almost entirely imported ftJt . 
consumption! A wagon, plows, and the . 
iron works for a grist mill were brought Ih 
with the earliest colonists, (at the expense of 
the Government of the United States,) and 
yet neither plows, wagon, teams, nor gris^ 
mill, have, as it appears, yet been used, ai* 
ter thirty-eight years of agriculture. Theia 
are no team animals, nor anything bettet 
than hoe and hand tillage! Theye aiB 
plenty of statements published by the Colo- 
nization Society of the finest sugar cane gron^ 
ing— of sugar mills ffoing to be constructedi 
or to be put in .operation — of sugar going to Av ■ 
produced in large quantities, and for exporti^ 
tion — of eoffee and eotton, products in lilm 
near approach — of oxen going to fetfworked^ 
and of mules going to be impor<^d^-of plow^ 
aboiU to be used- — or of such improvemenlp 
being actually in progress — and of which in^ 
provements nothing more is afterwards heard, 
unless it may be of their failure. Some of 
these notifications, and promises of speedy pe»^ 
formance, were made more than twenty years 
ago — and such are still repeated in the latesl 
publications of. the Society in the African B^ 

Eository, and in various other papers fayora>» 
le to the colonization scheme. A few of tfan 
most striking examples will be here copied: 

In the tenth Annual Report (January, 1837,) \ 
of the American Colonization Society, it is . 
stated. that *'oxen were trained to labor in 
the colony in 1825, and it was then expected*' 
that the plow would be introduced m tba 
course of another year." 

As early as in the twelfth Annual Rep<^ . . 
for 1828, the managers state, when "enume* 
rating the different species of domestic ani* 
mals and the various products now rearing ia 
-the colony, and which cannot hereafter bewan^ 
ing, unless through the inexcusable negligenp$ 
and indolence of the settlers — Of animals^ 
Horses^ Cattle in abundance. Asses are latejiy 
introduced, .<fec." 

"Liberia a Sugae Producer. — ^Letters from 
Liberia state that the culture of sugar has 
been carried on so prosperously that several 
sugar growers are talking about exporting i4 
largely to the United States. One of thenj, 
named Richardson, expects to ship two hunp 
dred hogsheads of sugar, of his grinding." (Af- 
rican Repository, 1867.) 

The actual fruition of this then growii|g 
crop, as reported in the African Repository 
for 1858, (p. 115,) wa3 that the whole quaii^ 
tity of sugar made, (though stated to be from 
only half of the crop of cane,) amounted to 
2,000 lbs. only— or about \\ hogsheads, in 
place of the expected 200 for exportation. 

In the official report of the census, Ac, of - 
1848, (published by the American Colonization 
Society in 1845) there are full statements of 
the extent of agricultural industry for th^t 
year. And as each proprietor must neoea^a- 
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lily have Btated his amonnt and Talae of prop- 
€apty, and extent of cultivation, according to 
his own judgment, to the official reporter — and 
86 there was no t«x to be imposed, or increased, 
and nothing to be lost in consequence of any 
errors of excess — further, as nearly every man 
would be naturally desirous to have the ex- 
tent of his cultivation and the value of his 
property stated as high as was true — we may 
te very sure that none of the items of the 
general official report were stated at less than 
Sie true and full amount An abstract, or 
general summary of the report, together with 
some other general facts from the accompa- 
nying census, will be here presented. 

lo September, 1843, there had been of emi- 
grant colonists^ exclusive of re-captured Af- 
ricans, in all 4, 170 

Remaining living inhabitants, with all 
the increase by births, including forty- 
eix children of native parents, and . 
twelve of native mothers, and ex- 
^oluding five hundred and twenty 
emigrants removed to other places. . 2,390 

If umber of separate farms, or cultivated 
properties 115 

Of these, the number of acres in sugar cane 

were. 54 

Rice 62 

Indian com 105 

Ground nuts, [peas,] 31 

Potatoes and yams 806 

Oftssada, <fec^ 326 

Total number of acres cultivated, 
(here stated of the separate crops) 884 

Or by adding together the totals of 
cultivated grpund of each propri- 
etor, as stated elsewhere in the 
report 940 

Total number of acres owned by 

farmers in the colony 2, 529 

Totarnumber of cattle, sheep, goats, 
hogs, [no horses, asses, or mules,] 
and dozens of fowls owned by 
farmers 413 

Number of cattle, sheep, goats^ hog^, 
and dozens of fowls owned by 
colonists who are not farmers. . . 276 

I — 

Total of same altogether owned in 
the colony 689 

Supposed value of property owned 
by farmers, including $9,000 own- 
ed by benevolent societies in the 
IJnited States *|21 ,775 

Ot by colonists, farmers only, (de- 
ducting the |9,000,). . » 12,775 

^ There were also reported for the colony 
21,197 coffee trees. But as these were not 
Btated by acres, as of aH other crops, it is 
presumed that they stand on land also plant- 



♦ Thls very small amonat, (even If excluding all 
tpwn lots and houses and other property,) seems in- 
credible. I have copied it precisely, in words and 
flgnres. 



ed in other crops, and were included in t!ie 
other enumeration of spaces. 

It appears from the report, (as corrected in 
some of the additions to make totals,) tbe 
acres cultivated in the colony, (taking the 
much largest total,) of 940 acres, make <XM 
acre for every 2i (2.54) inhabitants of the 
colony; that the acres owned by farmers weve 
but little more than one acre for each inhabi- 
tant ; that there was one head of cattle, sheep^ 
hogs, or goats, or one dozen of fowls for about 
every 3i inhabitants; and the whole value of 
the property owned by colonist farmery 
$12,775, was equal only to $5.85 average for 
each of the inhabitants (2,390) of the colony 
at that time. In lower Virginia, of whi<& 
the general exhaustion and consequent barren- 
ness has been made a by-word — and whicli 
condition (when truly stated in fornner times, 
and also since,) has been adduced often by 
opposers of slareiy to prove the destruction 
of fertility, capital, and products, necessarily 
caused by the use of slave-labor — there awi 
sundry farms^ much less fertile than liberia, 
which, for the labor of every fifty ordinary 
slaves, men, women, and children, have more 
acres annually cultivated, (and also kept im- 
proving,) and more surplus products sold, than 
those of all Liberia^ and more nett annual 
sales made of surplus products than the stated 
total value (|1 2,776) of the whole farming 
property and capital in Liberia. No actuu 
products of the cultivated land are stated, 
and therefore no comparison with them on 
that score can be made. 

Theie probably are erroi*s in my oonstrue- 
tion of some of the above items— especially 
as there were errors of arithmetic in the print- 
ed report, which had to be corrected. 6ut if 
one-half of the items are stated and valued 
correctly, either as in the printed report or as 
aimed to be corrected above, the general re- 
sults make a most astonishing as well as con- 
temptible and ludicrous exhibition of the 
farming of a fertile colony of then twenty- 
four years settlement and culture. 

Though no products were reported, there is 
light thrown oil that omitted part of the ag- 
ricultural report, by the commercial statistics 
accompanying the former, of exports and im- 
ports for the two years preceding September 
30th, 1843. The exports do not show a sin- 
gle product of agriculture, or of the industry 
of the colonists. There are only four articles 
of export named — cam-wood, palm-oil, ivory, 
and tortoise-shell — all of which are obtained 
im trade from the savage natives. The total 
value of exports for the two years stated 
amounted only to $123,694. The imports for 
the same time amounted to $157,829. Amoi^ 
the imports there are, of breadstuffs and other 
articles of food, ( which might be substituted 
by home products,) and of other articles that 
could be raised abundantly for sale and ex- 
portation, the following : 

Pickled and dried fish, value of $1 ,SOa 

Flour ^ . . . • 6,086 
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Beef and pork. ,. . . . $8,388 

Butter and lard 2,868- 

Coffee. 711 

Kavy and pilot bread and corn meal, 2,853 

Vinegar and molasses, , 1 ,093 

Hams and bacon ....^ *. 3,761 

Immher , . , 1 ,079 

Tobacco 13,824 

Cigars 480||of 

Ardent spirits, 2, 230 

Sugar 3 , 546 

8oap,^ . , 1 ,655 

Candles 891 

It cannot be alleged, in excuse f<^r their pnr- 
cAiase, that the articles which might be well 
raised for exportation are imported cheaper 
than they could be produced — for they sell at 
very high prices. According to a statement 
<^ usual prices in Liberia, published in the 
newspapers, and elsewhere, some ten months 
atgo, and which I have not seen contradicted 
or questioned, some of the foregoing commod- 
ities were priced as follows: *' Flour, $12 to 
$16 the barrel; hams and bacon, 20 to 26 
cents the pound; hard bread, $18 to $21 the 
.100 lbs. ; rice, $5 the bushel ; butter 62| cents 
the pound; salt fish, $12 to $14 the barrel; 
sugar 26 cents the pound ; potatoes, $1 26 the 
bushel." 

Besides the agricultural products imported 
ihto Liberia, the report shows every manu- 
factured or other commodity that the colonists 
can be supposed to require, and able to pay 
for. 

Putting together all these facts, they serve 
to indicate clearly, even if indirectly, that 
the agricultural industry of Liberia, as a 
•whole, is beneath contempt — mere hoe- till age 
of such vegetables as will be mostly eaten by 
the cultivator's family, leaving very little in. 
any cases to sell — and that all that is made of 
profit, by any individuals, or by the commu- 
nity, Is Dy trading with the natives, and so 
i^taining the products of their industry to 
acport 

JjVhat then are the causes of this remarka- 
ble neglect to cultivate rich, productive, and 
cheap land? The reasons and excuses offered 
in Reports of the Colcjpization Society, and 
other of its publications, are unworthy of 
consideration or notice. Among such, are 
Bferiously alleged the want of prior knowledge 
of many of the colonists of agriculture, and of 
idl of them of tropical agriculture — the want 
cf proper implements and teams, and the col- 
onists oeing too poor to buy them — and (what 
has most force,) that trading with the natives 
offers stronger inducements, and better profits, 
than agriculture, and causes the latter to be 
neglected. A few years experience of any 
capable and willing oulturist would serve to 
gtipply all before defective experience and in- 
struction — a productive agriculture (indepen- 
dent of the higher profits of trading,) would 
soon enable the farmer to buy all the required 
implements and teams. And if trading is (as 
all^g«d,) so much more profitable than 'this 



bountiful agriculture, then the traders ought 
soon to become rich by this most profitable 
pursuit, and, as landholders, be enabled to do 
everything needed for agriculture. Yet the 
colony, or the now independent " Republic,* 
still receives, and to great extent lives u^n, 
the continued alms of the people of the United 
States, famished in the annual expenditures 
of the Colonization Society, of some $70,000* 
and the cQntributions of former masters to their 
emancipated slaves — amounts much greater 
than the value of all the annual exports of the 
colony in i842-*48 — to which years the only 
known report refers. 

The true cause of the great and general 
neglect of agricultural pursuits, and omission 
of labor, would not be far to seek, for any 
who are not too much prejudiced to see ana 
acknowledge the truth. It is simply the na- 
tural aversion of the negro to regular and la- 
borious toil — and his unwillingness to resort 
to continued labor so long as he can live, 
though ever so poorly, in idleness. This dis^ 
position implanted in the negro by nature^ 
will last, and continue to operate in like man- 
ner, as long as the only laboring class in Li- 
beria isfree; or until, truly and generally, the 
colonists shall use the natives as slaves. For 
indolent as all men are, and averse to bodily 
labor, in tropical climes, and as nesroes are 
everywhere and always, yet civilized negroes^ 
even within the tropics, wi)uld not fail to 
make their slaves labor, for the ease, luxury^ 
and profit of their masters. THfo policy /i 
adopted in time, po^ibly may bave Liberia 
from utter ruin, and final and speedy extinc- 
tion, whenever the bounty, and the parental 
direction and rule, of, the Colonization Society 
shall cease to be afforded. This policy would 
be no less beneficial for the native slaves, thua 
transferred from savage to civilized masters^ 
than it would be for the labor-hating colonists. 
And the economical benefits and success of 
this policy would lead gradually to the con- 
quest and occupation of all the adjacent ter- 
ritory, the absorption of the inhabitantSi by 
transference f)f ownership of the enslaveo, 
(and these are the far greater number,) and 
by these means only, these enslaved natives, or 
their children, may be civilized and christian- 
ized. For, as all tne experience of the world 
has shown, there is no possible mode of either 
civilizing or changing the religion of a sava^ 
and numerous people, other than by subjugafc- 
ing them, and subgeeting them to slavery in 
some form — and of all the different forms^ 
domestic slavery, or th^ slavery of individual 
to individual, is best for the negro, and for his 
more enlightened master. To follow out this 
proposition would lead me too far from the 
question under consideration, which is the 
cause of the general failure of agriculture in 
Liberia. The reason here stated applies to 
the negro race, and is illustrated by tte hab- 
its* of the negro everywhere — and is to be 
seen wherever negroes are free from control, 
and able to live in idleness, whether it be in 
AMca, Yirginia, Massachusetts, or Canada 
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But the same general rale, of aversion to la- 
bor, applies to all men, white or black, and 
more espeoially in hot climates. And for this 
reason, mainly, the great productions of sou- 
tiMrn countries, cotton and sugar, never have 
been, and never will be raised largely for sale 
and exportation to foreigq countries, except 
viien cultivated by slave labor. 

f%e climate of Liberia as affecting the health 

of the eolonhta. 

In regard to the question of health, as of 

previous questions, I will first cite statements 

which have been published, either directly or 

indirectly, by the Colonization Society, and 

ttieir truth thus vouched for — or if there ar^ 

mv exceptions, they at least proceed from 

official reports and sources all friendly to the 

Society, the high authority of which none will 

^^uestion. Some such evidences, to the same 

purport, have already been presented when 

Intermixed with other matters. 

From "Address of CJolonists to their Free 
Colored Brethren in the UnitedStates,''(1827): 

"We enjoy health, after a few months resi- 
dehee in this country, as uniformly and in as 
perfect a degree a^ we possessed that blessing 
iQ our native country." 

**In the early years of the colony, want of 
good houses, the great fatigues and dangers 
<rf the settlera, their irregular mode of living, 
and ihe hardships and discouragements they 
m0t with, greatly helped the other causes of 
sickness, which prevailed to an alarming ex- 
tent, and were attended with great mortality, 
But [in 1827, observe,] we look back to these 
times as to a season of trial long past, and 
nearly forgotten. Our homes and circum- 
stances are comfortable, and for the last two 
or three years not one person in fifty, from 
the middle or southern States, has died from 
change of climate." ^ 

Dr. Randall, in a letter dated December, 
Wth, 1828, sajd — "The climate during this 
month is most delightful. Though this is re- 
garded as the sickly season, we have but little 
disease, and none of an alarming chavac- 
ter." In February, Dr. Mechlin wrote — "This 
month, although called by those resident here 
the sickly season, has not, to judge from the 
few cases of illness that have come under my 
notice, merited that appellation. Indeed, I 
do not know any part of the United States 
where the proportion of the sick is not fully 
as great as here; nor are the cases of a re- 
fractory nature, almost all yielding to medi- 
cine." In April; he having mentioned the 
prevalence of fever among the newly arrived 
emigrants, adds — "I never saw any fever in 
the United States yield more readily to medi- 
cine than the country fever among the emi- 
grants at this season." — (Thirteenth Annual 
Ilc'port ^fthe American Colonization Society,) 

If there is any one disputed point in this dis- 
cussion, which would seem perfectly settled 
b^ the testimony published by the Coloniza- 
tion Society, it is the proposition that Liberia 



is not geqerally or greatly unhealthy, butj on 
the contrary, rather healthy than otherwi^ 
to the bldck colonists, and especially to all 
such emigrants from the southern States, and 
to all, at least, who have safely passed 
through the first "seasoning" or African feve^, 
or the first few months of residence in tbl3 
country. I would readily have acquiesced hi 
this opinion, so strongly fortified by evidence, 
and wijthout any other opposing evidence b^ 
ing offered, but for other and formidable facte 
of the frightful mortality that has prevKiledk 
not only in early years, but throughout. The 
official reports of the colony show that to tbi« 
day, the oirths in the colony have not kepi 
pace with the deaths, nor approached them, |p 
the last accounts, by more than two thous&n^ 
By so much decrease, the recent populatioi^ 
with all the births to aid, fell short of the ac- 
tual number of original colonists and perma* 
nent settlers. Such results, after thirty-eight 
years of colonization, and experience, wouVd 
be impossible, if the statements published by 
the Society in regard to healtn had been 
correct If they were mistaken and false, and 
known to be false by the authorities of the 
Society, then most unpardonable deception 
has been practiced on the ignorance of the 
poor emigrants, and on the benevolence of the 
emancipating. mastei'8, and also of the cott- 
fiding and paying public. It is not for me (id 
attempt to settle these differences, or to pao- 
nounce where tl^e truth lies. 

It may be admitted, and deemed reasonab^ 
and unavoidable, that even after the long and 
careful preliminary investigations of the locali- 
ties of the coast, and ever^ precaution used» 
that the early settlers, for some few years 
might suffer greatly by disease and deaths 
even though the same localities might subh 
sequently be healfhy. But if the great early 
extent of sickness and of deaths in Liberia had 
been the consequence of ignorance, impn>> 
dence, and of other causes to be leamea by 
experience and to be thenceforth avoided, thu0 
unfortunate beginning would not have coa- 
tinned long. But it is now manifest that the^e 
great sufferings from disease were not tem- 
porary, and were not caused only by the 
necessary effects of the early fever and sea- 
soning — nor were thty usually escaped or 
passed through with safety, by emigrants from 
the southern States, a» alleged in the deprectK 
tory reports and apologies. The whole nun>- 
her of emigrants to December, 1866, amounted 
to 10,602 — allowing, as then estimated, 1,000 
for the Maryland colony at Cape Palm as. Of 
this whole number, 698 only went from the 
non-slaveholding States, and the remaining 
9,804 from the slaveholding States, and there- 
fore, for much their greater number, from 
southern localities. Virginia alone had then 
contributed 3,315 to the number of emigrants. 
{African Repository.) Tlierefore, much thfl 
greater number, by previous residence wet0 
well prepared (aathe statements declare,) V> 
pass through the early "seasoning" in Liberia 
with but little danger — and, subsequently, to 
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find the climate as healthy as thiat to which 
they had heea previously accustomed. 

Hfegro colonization impossible. — Hov3 it may he 
possible to save and utilize Liberia. 
So far, the facts which I have adduced hav6 
gone to prove the entire failure of the particu- 
lar experiment of negro colonization inadein Li- 
beria. But a broader ground may be safely 
assumed, and the more general proposition suc- 
oessfuUy maintained, that the negro race is in 
capable of separate colonization — as well as of 
separate civilization and of independent and 
free government. This would be sufficiently 
proved hy the facts, if fully stated, of the actual 
settlement of Liberia — which was not only first 
Revised, but has throughout been induced, 
conducted, cared for, supported, defended, 
and governed, by the intellect, funds, and 
arms, of the white race. And this is the only 
eiKample, and the only attempt, of Separate 
uegro colonization that has been known since 
ttie negro race has existed in Africa. In the 
United States, the free negroes, whether treat- 
ed best or worst, are in a wretched condition, 
and are much worse off than either the lowest 
<dass of whites, or the negro slaves. If any 
white men had been placed in alike degraded 
position, as much deprived of the civil and 
political privileges enjoyed by the great body 
of the community, were subjected to so many 
injuries, and to the scorn and contempt so 
generally offered by the superior class — ;and 
were as hopeless of any improvement of con- 
dition in their actual location, and yet were 
88 free to escape from it, as are the free ne- 

frees — many, if not all of such whites would 
ave sought equality of rights, or indepen- 
dence, in other places of refuge, even if in 
danger of perishing in the attempt. White 
men would have found such places— or would 
have died in seeking them. Evils and op- 

Sressions much less heavy served to induce 
le English Puritans to seek relief on the for- 
bidding and desolate coast of New England — 
the French Huguenots to settle among the 
pestilential swamps of South Carolina — the 
unarmed and defenceless Quakers to colonize 
Pennsylvania. Of the first settlers of Virgi- 
nia, the spirit of adventurfe alone was enough 
to invite hundreds of victims to expose their 
lives to the malaria of Jamestown. All these 
colonists, too, were surrounded by ferocious 
fBid warlike savage tribes, and left to be sus- 
tained only on their own resources, and de- 
fended by their own courage. Our free ne- 
groes, no less than these European emigrants, 
were free to go into, and to settle apart from 
and in advance of white men, in our far west- 
ern teriatory, as did Daniel Boone and others 
■who went almost alone — or as the Mormons^ 
who went indeed as a community, and in num- 
bers, but .also who moved onward more than 
a thousand miles in advance of all other civi- 
lised men, and of any other then existing 
means for civilized life. Not only were the 
remote wild lands of our own dominion thus 
available, had any disposition existed so to 



use them, but also, our free negroes, if unwill- 
ing to bear their yoke, might have found new 
homes and fertile lands, and civil and politi- 
cal equality with the other inhabitants, either 
in Spanish America, or Hayti, or (latterly) in 
Jamaica, and the other British islands. Free 
negroes find their way to every remote and 
newlv settled territory of the United States, 
But it is only as timidly following, and under 
the protection and government of numerous 
preceding and bolder white pioneers and set- 
tlers. "Who has ever heard of even a single case 
of a negro, or any number of negroes, seeking 
a new and sepai-ate home away from that in 
which they had previously lived, and where 
they had oeen subjected to rulers, no matter 
how tyrannical, either of their own or of a supe- 
rior race ? Certainly there has been, and for 
thousands of years, enough of cruelty and mise- 
ry suffered by the native negroes in Afnca, for 
them thus to flee from the horrible oppressions 
of their ignorant and cruel chiefs and masters, 
and the bloody superstitions of their priesta 
That, of the many millions of negro Africans, 
during 4,000 years, there has never been any 
voluntary emigration, for colonization, or ip^ 
dependent existence, may be accounted for in 
the great fact of their universal and profound 
ignorance. But that objection does not apply 
to our free negroes, civilized as they ha"»e 
been through slavery — and they have pre- 
sented no exception to the general rule. If 
any such desire had existed, the islands of ' 
Polynesia would have offered every thing de- 
sirable for new settlers, that a new country 
could afford. Even now, after all that thi • 
colonization by the whites has covered, or ap- 
propriated, in Austi'alia there are millions of 
square miles o( territory unoccupied, and un- 
claimed, unless by a few wandering, coward- 
ly, and feeble natives. But not a single negro^ 
savage or civilized, has yet gone to any such 
mew and wild country, except as the timid 
follower and humble and willing subordinalie 
of the white man. The present settlement bt 
Liberia, the only alleged example of negsD 
colonisation, or even of separate and substaor 
tive migration, though composed almost en- 
tirely of negroes and mulattoes, has been, and 
is, in its direction, its control, and in all of its 
very small measure of success, the enterprise 
and work of white men — and if left witnoni 
white aid and direction, never oould have ex- 
isted for ten years, and perhaps not as many 
months. 

In the actual immigrants, the incapacity for 
colonization is strongly exemplified. When 
landed in the towns, on the sea coast, they 
exhibit the same reluctance and fear to lea^ 
the crowd, and the protection and govern- 
ment of the older settlers, and to move, ahead 
of, or among the foremost, to the far better, 
cheaper, and healthier lands of the interior, 
as negroes do everywhere to remove from 
more weighty and oppressive control and ruld. 
If the settlers of Liberia were not, in this re- 
spect, and by natural disposition, altogether 
different from and inferior to the white race— 
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or eould they be stimulated to like efforts by the 
B&me motives — they would, long ago, have 
been pressing forward on the better lands of 
the interior, and at the same time subjecting 
Uie lands to culture, and the savage inhabit- 
aBtts to labor, and thereby to civilization. But 
nothing of this kind has ever been done, as 
a movement of negroes only. In this respect 
the civilized negroes are like the savages of 
tb.e same race, not one of whom has ever vol- 
untarily gone beyond the confines of tHe negro 
t^rHtorv on jphich he first was placed, unless 
persuaifed or forced by the white man, and 
under his guidance, care, protection and con- 
trol If white men had been among the colo- 
iU3t8 of Liberia, and even though assuming 
and maintaining the chief political authoritv, 
and acquiring, by greater industry and fru- 
gality, (as they certainly would have done,) 
the possession and direction of most of the 
property and capital of the country-;-still 
under these circumstances, it would have been, 
imd would continue, far preferable to negroes 
then to emigrate to and settle in Liberia, than 
under the present condition of exclusive negro 
government and magistrates. And by such 
means only — ^such radical change of policy^ 
can the long continued and costly experiment 
o€ the settlement and sustaining of Liberia be 
saved from entire and hopeless failure, almost 
m soon as the present connection with, and 
support of the Colonization Society, and de- 
fence by the white race, shall cease. 

Confirmatory fividence^ from the latest examiner 
and a friend of Liberia. 
After the first writing or (rough draft) of 
the foregoing argument had been completed, 
I first obtained (by my special application to 
the author, in Frankfort,) the recently pub- 
^shed work " Liberia as I found it,** by the 
Rev. Alexander M. Cowan, agent of the Colo- 
nization Society of Kentucky. The book is. 
tiie result of a visit of seven weeks to Liberia," 
in the beginning of this year, 1858, and of 
personal observations made with industry and 
care, and, I vdoubt not, as truthfully and can- 
didly reported, as is possible by any one who 
U manifestly partial to and a partizan of the 
cplonization cause, and therefore necessarily 
prejudiced in favor of the colony. Nor does 
this opinion of mine detract from the high 
respect that J^he reading of his book has taught 
me to entertain for the author. It would be 
Indeed strange if he was not partial, and more 
favorable than strict justice would dictate, to 
a oaQse to whioh he has zealously devoted 
bis eervieoa for twelve years. While dissent- 
ing fraiii the author in some of his immediate 
deductluns, and in all as to the remote future 
of the colony, I readily and fully adnait his 
premifitia, and facts, in all cases m which he 
6aw orwitn^atd them, and in which he could 
not be miak^d, oi* mistaken, by incorrect in- 
formation, Sueh corrections of my state- 
ments as he has furnished, or any different or 
additional facts bearing on the argument, I 
E^iall preajjut— aiid, in part^ have used to some 



extent, already,^ as marginal notes to some, of 
the foregoing pages. Mr. Cowan corrects 
much of the previous erroneous or exag^€^ 
rated favorable statements of preceding visi* 
ters and reporters — and therein he correcto 
me, when I had too readily received and adopts 
ed some of these statements. But, in tb0 
general, and as to the inherent causes of fait, 
ure of the colony, my views are still moi^ 
strengthened by Mr. Cowan*s observations. 

His statements of the habits and conduct of 
the colonists, indicate, for the community, o» 
population in general, an unusually high gradjB 
of morality, and of religion. This might hfi 
counted upon, from causes that I have befouB 
indicated, when saying that the adult colonists 
were mostly selected individuals, and the best 
materials of their. respective classes of bon<} 
and free negroes. They show, in a notabljd 
manner, and far more than even the be^ 
chosen white colonists would have done, thje 
peculiar virtues, or good qualities more pr«* 
vailing in the negro race — of good disposition 
and kind feelings, docility, and obedience tX) 
the ruling powers, even in cases where they 
have been injudiciously and improperly ana 
even unjustly treated, either by the colonial 
or present local administration, or the authori- 
ties of the American Colonization Society in 
Washington. If the settlers had been wnib% 
there would have been mucK more discontent 
on accpunt of their suffering, and with theit 
rulers — and turbulence and serious disorders^ if 
not actual mutiny, against one or the other of 
the two ruling powers. I am also taught tg> 
believe, by Mr. Cowan's facts and opiniong, 
that if other localities had been selected fo> 
the " receptacles'* and " seasoning" of newlj 
arrived immigrants, and if better and propel 
direction had been given to their early labors^ 
the amount of sickness and of deaths woul4 
not have been near so great, nor the general 
and abiding bad habits (as to economy) di^ 
comforts and diflSculties, and latter sufferings 
of the settlers^ Further — while the gend* 
ral fertility of the lands, and especialTjr of 
those near the coast, seems to have been 
greatly exaggerated by former reporters, still, 
after making the proper corrections and 
abaterhent, I infer that the comfort and th© 
gains of the settlers ought to have been, and 
might certainly and easily have been mad^ 
very much better than have been usual and 
general — and perhaps as great as had been 
represented by earlier reporters. But the ob- 
stacles, however slight, and easy to be re- 
moved or avoided by other people, have been 
and will be insuperable, (as I infer from Dr. 
Cowan's facts, and not from his conclusions,) 
because of the peculiar and unconquerable d^ 
fects of the negro mind. Their peculfar quali- 
ties of race fit them to be the most submissive 
and the best of subjects, or slaves, under thie 
intelligent and discreet rule of superiors in in- 
tellect as well as in power — and the worst 
possible directers or rulers of themselves or of 
others. With this key to the proper under- 
standing of the condition of things in Liberia^ 
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Whatever otherwise would seem most strange, 
flnaocountable, and inexcusable in conduct, 
"K^U appear natural, if not inevitable. While 
there are presented in all the population of 
liiberia a few cases of individuals showing 
great and untiring industry, or of intelligent 
^nterpri^e, and achieving success commensu- 
tate with their efforts, Uiese are but marked 
and rare exceptions to the eeneral rule of 
laziness, carelessness, improvidence, and of 
suffering owing to these causes, which imore 
or less distinguitthes nearly all of the colonists. 
The general decrease of population, the defi- 
ijiency of agricultural "production, the still al- 
most total want of articles for export produced 
by labor of colonists, the contmuea general, 
Importatioii of almost every commodity that 
might be produced in abundance, all still con- 
tinue. Almost every thing for export and for 
taxation, is derived from trading with the 
natives, and obtaining the products of their 
labor at the lowest prices, by means of a 
genera] system of the grossest extortion. The 
fruits of such procedure cannot continue, atid 
they are already beginning to fail. Some few 
steam saw-mills which had been erected, 
mostly by aid and direction of friends in the 
tJnited States, to supply the great want ot 
lumber, though obtaining very high prices, 
we all either stopped, or are going to decay 
by neglect. No plow is yet in use — ^not more 
than half-a-dozen horses, mules, or asses are 
ret in all Liberia, and of these not one is used 
for draught, or other productive labor. The 
<!^en are not broke to draught, or used by 
Colonists, or for agricultural purposes, except 
hi a few eases, and in part only, to press the 
juice from sugar cane. While vacant land is 
J)lentv and very cheap, more than half of the 
•|)opulation are crowded on quarter-acre lots. 
In towns on the coast, where the soil is com- 
paratively poor, and the localities ui>healthy, 
In these same towiis-^until a very recent ex 
<?eption was made at Careysburg in the in- 
terior — all the new immigrants were kept six 
months to go through their seasoning — which 
Would be unaccountable, except that it ap 
pears it was greatly to the interest of the 
older and richer settlers, and also of the gov- 
ernment officers and physicians, that the 
money of the Colonization Society and of the 
immigrants should be there spent, and pay* 
ments made for the necessary and great ex< 
penses of their maintenance. The ruling a 
ijolony by a corporation on the opposite side of 
the ocean has always been found to be the worst 
possible government for white colonists, or em 
fightened and self-reliant subjects. Such was 
the London (Company that settled and first 
|N^vemed the colony of Virginia — the India 
Company that in England ruled Hindostan — 
And even the government of England as the 
mler of Ireland^ But in Liberia, (because 
Aegroee are the colonists,) the rule is re- 
H^erted. The American Colonization Society 
in Washington, with all its defects, arising 
ft^m ignorauce, from delusion; or deception, 
•r want of self-interest and responsibility. 



nevertheless was and is the best, the moft 
parental, and most discreet and judicious ^ov 
erning power — and the local administration^ 
and especially that of the " Hepublic,'' since 
the "independent** government was establish- 
ed (in 1847) is worse than the former; and 
the good direction, the welfare, and even the 
just claims of the people, are much less guar^ 
ed and cared for by the adminibtration and 
rule of functionaries of their own election, and 
of their own race. It is true that, from tba 
same premises, (all ftirnished by himself,) gene* 
rally, Mr. Cowan reaches, or hopes for, if in 
the future, very different conclusions. Never- 
theless, 1 will sustain mj positions by quotinOi 
either in substance or m his own words, suffi- 
cient proofs, as I conceive, for my purpose. 

The facts, or pvemises to be stated, onij, 
however, it should be understood throughout^ 
are quoted from Mr. Cowan. For the de» 
ductions and comments, I am responsible — and 
in them, my conclusions are often different 
from such as Mr. Cowan would arrive at, I 
will copy his words, for authority, whenever 
it can be done in concise terms and with con- 
venience. In other cases, the purport of his 
statements will be condensed, but with care- 
ful regard to his meaning. He has italicized 
some of the words so marked, but it is done 
for the greater part by myself. 

By the general law of Liberia, each settler, 
on arrival, is entitled to draw, (without money 
charge,) but on condition of subsequent iul- 
provements to be made, a town lot, of a quar- 
ter acre, or land in the country of from five 
acres, for a single man, to ten for the largest 
family. (Cowan, p. 21.) 

"All the land at Cape Mount, was to be 
laid off in [quarter acre] town lots; and the 
farm lots were to be laid off twelve miles up 
the Cape Mount river. A few of the settlers 
have bought a quarter acre adjoining their 
quarter, at $80, the price asked by the FLi- 
berian] government for a lot" * *» * "The 
inhabitants deserve, at the hand of Liberia, 
better arrangements for their welfare; and 
the great confidence that masters, and fi'ee 
persons of color, have placed in the fidelity of 
the American Colonization Society, demands 
of the Society to have other arrangem^ts 
made in regard to the forced location of emi« 
grants at this town, or any other town, or 
town lots. 1 Bay forced, for the emigrants 
have to take town lots, or to move to some 
other place [and that after the six months de- 
tention in the town] to them unknown.** (p. 
22.) 

Further, the surveys of country farms, and 
locations therein, are obtained and secured 
with difficulty, owing to the want of any 
general or proper system x>{ surveying ana 
designating separate farms. Each farm ia 
separately laid off when required for an oe- 
cupant. The different surveys already con- 
flict in many cases — and new as are all the 
locations, there is already much confusion and 
insecurity of titles to land, owing to the gross 
neglect, or incapacity, in this simple bnineei^ 
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•(as I infer,) of the local goveromeiit. (p. 68.) 
Further, though the sites of .the towns, (in- 
duding Monrovia, the capital,) are mostly, or 
all, on unhealthy, locations, on the sea coast, 
yet in these, generally, and now, with but 
one recent successful exception, have the new 
colonists been kept and supported the first six 
months, for their *' seasoning to the climate." 
Besides what has just been indicated, it may 
be inferred that other reasons of self-interest 
l^ave operated on the older settlers and town 
residents, and on those who control or influ- 
ence the Liberian government^ to persist in 
this policy, which has been so fatal to the 
heal til and lives of the new colonists, and, by 
fixing most of them as permanent residents in 
these first locations, has been also so destruc- 
tive to their subsequent efforts, and ability to 
thrive, even of industrious labors. 

" There is, and has been, a great effort to 
have the emigrants to Liberia acclimat*e in 
Monrovia. Thei/ have some money in their 
hands. During the acclimation, that money is 
ipent for thingn that are sold at a very high 
advance. At the end of the six months, tne 
survivors, (som^ of them widows with chil- 
dren,) are without land to live on, and with- 
out means to get away from the place. * * * 
Others, not having exhausted their means, 
have found acquaintances during the six 
months, and continue to stay, having no land, 
nor the possibility of drawing lan<f at Mon- 
rovia, until their mQ^us are gone, and they 
become poor — very poor. Over 6,000 have ac- 
climated at this place. A great many of that 
number are sleeping the sleep of death in the 
graveyard; but many, too many, suffered 
from their poverty before they died, while 
others are now standing monuments, that it 
is a very rare thing for them to taste meat, 
but at the hand of charity. * * » Monrovia 
has a class of poor who, if they had acclimated 
back in the country, where there is farm lands 
for them, would, I believe, in many instances 
be now on their lands cultivatipg them ; or if 
the fathers had fallen after acclimating, the 
widows and children would be deriving a sup- 
port from the laud." *. * <* The same policy 
as to Monrovia still continues, as '^ is seen in 
having, by the influence of some of her leading 
citizens^ the new Receptacle [for the accli- 
mating residence of emigrants] put up in the 
. U>vfTxr (pp- 11, n.) 

^ All pciiiyiii* who understand the peculiar 

propensltiBa of tbc ne^ro race will ba at no 

loss to see iu the foregoing fai^t^ why nearly 

all the settlers should have remained town 

TaaidenU to their ao great injury. The love 

[. pf aocLcty and of idlooeea, the greater facili- 

^ tiaa (at first] for both soL^iai and sensual in- 

J, diligences^ the irniirovid^nce and carelessness 

^ af uie future* (ii^cieaaed by b/ing supported 

^^nd indulged in Idieness tir^d luxury for six 

^ monthB, aud mo^it of theiu haviug mouey to 

y apend i n w aate^ ) th e o 1 1 po rtu n it! ea fo c ' 1 r ading" 

I *iid for goltipg irregular aiid light, jobs of 

^ Wurk in a Li>wii, the avereion to ^u to any 

. licw, remote, imd unkDown comitry home, to 



live in comparative solitude, in (erroneously) 
supposed danger, and there to earn support 
by continuous toil and exertion — alf woul^ 
operate to retain in the towns the lazy, im- 
provident, sensual, social, and timid negr^, 
always needing a guardian or a master to co- 
erce him to exertion, and to take care of him- 
self. The town sites too are generally on sojl 
of second rate or inferior quality. Many of 
the lots, after being occupied, have been aban- 
doned, and remain idle and vacant, (p. 42.) 

It is required by the law to erect a hous^ 
within two years, to get a complete title to A 
lot — and, in addition, Jf of farm land, there 
must have been two acres cleared in that 
time. There have been drawn in Monrovia 
"four hundred and twelve town lots, each of 
a quarter acre. Some of them, by reason of 
rocK and the declivity of position, remain as 
nature made the land. Many others hav« 
been drawn, and perhaps some of theni used 
in their day, (for the town, in part at leasts 
was laid out in 1824,) but now he o^it in ^corrk- 
mons.* Other lots have changed hnnds [by 
forfeiture] in some cases twice, thrice, ana 
four times, because the persons who had drawn 
them failed to put on them the improvements 
required by law." (p. 42.) The farminff 
land next to and within the incorporated 
limits of Monrovia **contains four hundred 
and fifty-seven acres, and is divided as fol- 
lows : thirty-nine lots of five acres, three of 
six acres, six of eight acres, six of nine acres, 
thirteen of ten acres, and one of twelve. Six- 
teen of these farm lots, making in all forty- 
eight acres, are under cultivation, more or less" 
[The remaining four hundred and nine acres 
abandoned or left idle.] "Such a body of 
land to lie in commons does not bespeak much 
for the industry of the owners in general, nor 
for that of the class who have no land of their 
own, nor house where to lay their head." 
(p. 42.) . . 

There have been stated, in Mr. Cowan's 
words, some of the reasons which have ope^ 
rated to retain the emigrants in the townsw 
There are still other facts which go to show 
that the (supposed) self-interest of the older 
residents, and especially of those having most 
influence on public measures, have been the 
chief inducing motives of the policy so disas- 
trous to the later emigrants, and to the pro- 
gress and welfare of the colony. Mr. Cowan, 
describing the swampy coast lands, and espe- 
cially those near to Monrovia, says, '• I have 
not exaggerated this surrounding prospects— 
for country it cannot be called. 1 hese swamps 
emit a noisome stench, especially at low wateF. 
The miasma rising from them must affect thm 
heJ:'j f ^^rQuruvJjk Past emigrations tell a 
sad laU about lu lu^jdthinesa^ as an acclima- 
ting reodesvouy« Tlicre is too much proof 
that the tale h true. Dr. Roberts, [brother of 
the ei prejiidtnt of tin) republic,] when in tbs 
eni[iIoy of the AtncriLdU Colonization Society, 
wv^-te to the Secrctiiry, in 1849, thus: ',Jn my 
o{iiijlonj the Virginia settlement on the 3t. 
Paul's river ia cei tainly the better plac§ for 
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immigrants to be acclimated. * * * Monrovia 
is bounded on the north and nprtheast by ex- 
tensive mangrove swamps, which emit a great 
deal of miasma. This is wafted in and through 
fibe town by the morning breeze. This poison 
ihipregnatiiig the air, being inhaled by foreign- 
ers early in the morning on empty stomachs, 
ctinnot but deleterously aflfect the system and 
add to the severity of the [African or season- 
ing] fever.' " Dr. Roberts has since become, 
fltid is now a permanent resident and practi- 
gtlig physician of Monrovia — and "a< this time 
iSke doctor has the opinion that Monrovia is 
not an unhealthy place for emigrants to accli- 
mate in." Other residents of '' high authority 
1^80 asserted the healthiness of Monrovia. 
But Mr. Cowan could not be so convinced. 
He adds, " In all candor, I say, it is not easy 
to solve in my mind why emigrants, for yearn 
prut have been stopped here to acclimate." (p. 
46.) Others, less suspicious and less guileless 
ttian the author, would be at no loss for a so- 
lution of the mystery. The location of the 
college for Liberia, is also to be established 
(and wholly by charitable contributions from 
the United States) in this very unhealthy 
Monrovia — that location having been decided 
tLpon by the casting vote of Ex-president 
Koberts^ (p. 73,) who is to preside over the 
• institution, and who also is a resident of Mon- 
jpovia. 

^After viewing the lands around New 0«or- 
g;la, Mr. C. says: "I returned to the town 
lyith this conviction — this is not a healthy 
fAace for new emigrants from the United 
States." (p. 52.) 

. [Caldwell.] "This town was commenced in 
1S25. There have been drawn 803 town lots, 
and 76 farm lots, from 6 to 10 acres each, 
^otfi that were once improved, [i, e. built upon] 
Mid farm laijds that were once cultivated, are 
.now in the commons. Much, very much is 
fflbandoned, that once was a delight. Here 
24ion Hariis lived, who told in Kentucky of 
his farm, his horses and cattle, and sheep, itnd 
corn, and sugar cane — and he told the truth. 
But alas I his lands, as well as others, are as 
an oak whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden 
that hath no water. , And he himself is with 
the dead, having been killed by lightning. 
* * * There has been much disputing in 
Y^MB past, in this township in regard to land 
titles. Neighborhood altercations have sprung 
up— (many lost a portion of their land, [be- 
OBitse oif erroneous surveys and locations under 
the law,] others lost all their improvements, 
p)uildil3gs,] and many moved away, while 
<Ahers^ who remained, became indifferent to 
the improvement of their lands, expecting to 
loe9 the title to them. The legislature of Li- 
beria attempted, by the appointment of Com- 
miiBipnerH, to give the people relief, but it was 
alJicaded with too much trouble and delay, 
wmd. what was done by them did not give sat- 
iBfoction." (pp. 65, 66.) 

And this and other such evils occurred, 
-^tere the Government received land in any 
quantity at the " free gift of the American 



Colonization SoQi«ty, and sells it at 50 cents |.Iib 
acre. * ' I saw abundant evidence that a famitv 
would not starve on a quarter acre of land 
well cultivated— «-but a larger piece would fup- 
nish more food, and the dainties of the tropics 
in greater abundance. But it is too pl^n» 
the people, as a body, aim only to obtain food 
and clothing for the present time" (p. 58.) 

** The body of the citizens [in Monrovia] 
appear not to have any regular business to 
attend to. And many of the Aifdren of thow 
who have accumulated wealth, do nothing of 
a domestic character, while almost all the 
people think it necessary (so I judged) to ha'?* 
a native to carry a bundle, even to a hatf 
■pound weight. And that native will be in a 
native dress"' i. e. naked, or very nearly sQ. 
(pp. 81, 2.) 

"Some of the merchants [in Monrovia] do 
a profitable business. I learned that, for 
some things, the Liberians pay 75 pe;* cenl 
profit, and the natives 175 per cent profit" 
(p. 84.) 

"What a change for the better WjOuld a 
good plough make in these fields! Tb« 
plougbman would soon overtake i\xQ present 
reaper." (p. 87.) 

In Louisiana, on St Paul's river, Mr. C. sair 
better management than usual, and the ran 
operation of pressing sugar cane and making 
syrup— and even oxen worked, to the sugav 
mill. Yet, even there, "whatever is raised do«i 
not do justice to the land, in showing what II 
can do to remunerate the owner by a proper 
cultivation of it. The native laborer works on 
his own systemy and the Liber ian. has adopted 
it*' (p.86.> 

[Harrisburg.] I was told that a short dis- 
tance up this creek, there were falls that fur- 
nished good water-power for mill purposeat 
But in the present state of agriculture^ thers 
can be no use for a mill here^ except for saw- 
ing lumber. If corn were raised for bread, ad 
it can be, and which the people, in mass,ybr»»- 
erly used, a grist mill could lind employment.** 

(P- S6.) 

From this it appears, (as might be anticipa- 
ted,) that the entire operation of prepanng 
for and makiiiig bread ia deemed too trouble- 
some and laborious to be compensated by. 
the benefit — and consequently, the colonistB, 
though always accustomed to corn bread, 
(arid certainly preferring it,) have already 
ceased to eali- bread, as ordinary and home- 
made food. 

Of *• Uncle Simon," a colonist of uncommon 
merit, and as an exceptional case, Mr. C. says: 
**He raises some cotton." ♦ * * And soon al- 
ter, and iu connection, he says " there are do 
fields^ cotton mlAhevifi'" (p. 88.) Yet cotton, 
iil^e sugar and Cofi^ee, is an indigenous growth. 

[Millsburg.l "There is a mill here to griiid 
sugar c^ne, but it is turned 'by human la- 
bor. * * * A iew had cattle, but they were 
not used to plough." ^p. 89.) 

There have been in Liberia a few most mark- 
ed and laudable exceptions to the general mll^ 
in individuals who nave exhibited induBtry, 
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^terprise, intelligence in their operations, and 
vho met with deserved success bo long as the 

2>erations were so directed. Such was Zion 
arris, already named. Such was Richardson, 
who was fast bringing Into operation, and a 
condition for prospective profit, a large farm 
on St PauFs. He had cattle broke to draught, 
^d was provided with the various, imple 
ments for good tillage, and was preparing for 
sugar making, when he was unfortunately 
drowned. As in every other such case, witn 
the death of the pioneer improver, the im- 
provements came to an end. These excep- 
tions (transient as they have been,) show what 
good management might do in Liberia; and 
uie general and total disregard of such admi- 
rable and successful examples of industry and 
thrifty still more completely prove the utter 
hopelessness and worthlessness of the^ popula- 
tion in general, as their own masters, and 
and without the direction of superior intellect 

" CoflFee is raised in the yardis of many citi- 
cens. One man has eight acres' of cofifee 
trees * * * and yet coffee is imported here." 
(p. ISO!) 

No horses or mules, used for draught, and 
rarely oxen; and only for machinery. No carts 
or ploughs, (pp. 103, 108, 122, 180, 140, 169.) 
A single exeeption of oxen carting, (and that 
not for Liberians,) stated p. 117. 

In a lecture published in the "Presbyterian 
Herald,** Mr. Cowan^»said — "There were 
[only] three horses andtwo mules in the Re- 
public; some twenty bullocks broke to the 
yoke, but none of them used for ploughing." 

** Up the St Paul's river, oxen are used by 
some mrmers [but not to pibws or carts] ; and 
when Richardson lived [in 1866] he worked 
Oxen to plough his land. But in Monrovia, it 
seems oxen cannot be worked, because [it is 
said] work kills them. The natives do the 
work of beasts of burden. There is one street 
leading from the river bank to Ashmun street, 
that could in my judgment be graded for less 
than $200, so that two yoke Of bullocks, if 
necessary, * * * tjan take up a good load 
from the wharf to any lot on the mount ; and 
yet that street has not been graded. * * * 
AH the brick and sand, all the lumber and 
nails, all the merchandize and groceries, yea, 
everything but common unhewn stone, are 
brought up fropi the wharfs on men's heads, or 
baok^ or in their arms. • • • What a strange 
sights in a civilized land, to see cattle going 
about the streets, and a line of human carriers 
doing the work of beasts of burden ! Twenty- 
five to thirty men, in single file carry on their 
heads the materials for the erection of a col- 
lege building t [The building, entirely paid 
for by contributions in the United States, is 
to be of brick, seventy by forty feet, and 
three stories high.] I saw, I suppose a new 
improvement — a new cart, with some natives 
' holding, up the tongue, others guiding the cart 
by the tongue, others drawing the cart by a 
rope fastened to the bolster, and others behind 

Eushing the cart The cart was loaded with 
rick brought up [previously] on the head 



from the wharf, and deposited in the fitreet** 
"There is a good steam saw-mill in opera- 
tion [in Marshall] which is ovmed by a mef- 
cantilefirm in Monrovia, (p. 93.) [At (Green- 
ville] — "There is a steam saw-mill going tcr 
ruin in the outer part of the town. It istnra 
the lumber could be taken from the ground, 
by water, to the. lower landing ; and it is true 
that the prices would justify the running of 
the mill ; and it is also true that logs could be 
brought down the river in any quantity to 
the mill ; but it has been given up, it seema^ 
to decay as fast as the. wood frame and iron 
works will permit. The price of lumber is 
$3 to |5 the hundred."— (p. 130.) [At Buch- 
anan] — "I -saw a viery valuable steam saw- 
mill going the same way that that at Greei>' 
ville is going, [that is to ruin.] It is owned 
in part here, and in part in the United States.* 
(p. 142.) 

[At Buchanan] — **I saw a jack [male ass] 
the only one in the country; * * ♦ there is 
neither mare nor jenny [female ass] in th« 
country. There are two mules — but both used 
for the saddle and not for work. Nor was 
there a yoke of oxen in the country. Some 

§ei*sons had had them, but fearing they might 
ie, eat them." (p. 142.) 

"Bexley showed a better class of farmer*— 
though I am sorry to say they did not use 
oxen, mule, or plough." (p. 103.) 

"The natives are tne carriers of all the ar- 
ticles from the landing, and of wood from the 
woods, to the dwelling's. As almost every 
man is a trader in Liberia, in tobacco or cloth 
with the natives, he gets his work done at a 
nominal value." (p. 131.) 

"Many of the people saw hard times to get 
alon^, and I did not blame some of them fo» 
begging some assistance." — (p. 98.) *'Sonie 
people do beg of their own color, and of 
strangers, in Liberia." (p. 159.) 

"That the great body of the Liberians eat 
animal food every day, I do not believe ; nor 
do I believe that those now living on towYi 
lots, with no other land to cultivate, and de- 
pending on the productions of those lots, can 
raise enough to buy salt or fresh pr«visioni 
for their daily wants. But this is not tbe 
fault of the country.- It is the result of tbt 
policy of the people in making their settle- 
ments. It is my opinion that 4,000 of tfke 
population of Liberia [more than one-half] 
are living on quarter acre lots." * * • "As 
to the balance of population, 3,621, they are 
on farm land, farming with the hoe and bill- 
hook, at an average of three to four acrfes fo? 
each farm. Why there is not an abundanoe 
of meat, and to spare, is to be learnt from 
this statement" (p. 176.) 

Population^ and its decrease. — Mr. Cowan 
shows that the decrease of population is much 
more than I had estimated. - He shows it to 
be 8,661 more than all the births whieh have 
occurred since the first settlement On data] 
partly official, and all of which he deems re^ 
liable, he computes the total population o^ 
Liberia, in 1868, at 7,621, inducting all liyin^ 
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ishil<jjreii."— (p. 166.) No aative is included. 
The American Colonization Society had sent 
<mt in all, 9,872 up t<\ Janiaary, 1858. [This 
makes the actual decrease of these, 2,261, be- 
ffldes ikU the births in thirty reight years.] 
The Maryland Society [acting separately at 
first] had sent out [to Cape Palmas] 1,800 — 
by both societies, 11,172. After thirty-eight 

?ears, of this number, mth their offtspring, 
,621 j^are living, [the then total colonial 
population,] leaving for deaths 3,551, [ex- 
ceeding births,] which is thirty-three per 
eent loss by death,'' [and of absolute decrease 
in thirty-eight years. J^p. 166.). "I do not 
think," adds Mr. Cowan, "that the friends of 
African Colonization need be ashamed to tell 
these facts." His present commentator thinks 
very differently. 

"None but free-born blacks went to Libe- 
ria until 1828. * • * Up to July,n827, 655 
emigrants had gone from the North and the 
South to Liberia : nine of these [only] were 
emancipated slaves. From 1823, the number 
of the emancipated, to go to Liberia, increas- 
ed every year, until now, that class of emi- 
grants greatly outnumber the free blacks who 
go there." (p. 5.j* 

"Many of the statements we have had 
f^out her agricultural state have been too 
high colored. The [small amount, of] exports 
of Liberian labor, the absence of the plow, 
the unenclosed farms^ and the [small] number 
of acres cultivated, prove the present defi- 
ciency, «ko." (p. 178.) 

"Liberia is [still] sustained by labor that is 
foreign. The American Colonization Society 
places on her shore her citizens, supports them 
for six months, attends them when sick for 
six months, by paid physicians and nurses, 
and buries the dead — pays for the surveys of 
lands drawn by emigrants, buys [all] her ter- 
ritory from the natives, gives the government 
the right to sell lands to increase her treasury, 
and pays the expense of agencies to superin- 
tend these matters, except that of sidles of 
lands. The Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist^ and 
Presbyterian Boards of Foreign Missions, fur- 
nish the population of Liberia mth the Chris- 
tian Ministry and teachers of common and high 
schools. These boards expended in liberia, 
ia 1857, oyer $90,000. Three-fourths of tl|e 
sum the Liberians received, in the moral and 
pecuniary benefit of it." (p. 178.) 

"The coast trade and the export duty was 
125,626 — very near two- thirds of the reliable 
revenue of laberaa. But this,sum. is from the 
labor of the natives. Is there another nation 
that gets its national support ag IJberia re- 
ceives hers? As a nation, she mav; be said to 
Ure by the labor [and on the alms] of for- 
eigners. » • • The statisties furnished of ex- 
ports show a regular falling otf i^ the last 
four years." (p. 178.) 

Mr. Cowan evidently, !l^UBd much to con- 
demn in the treatment of the native savages 
vrithin the limits of Liberia, by the colonists, 
nnd of their being neglected both by the mis- 
/■ionaries sent from the UniUd Stf^tes, for their 



especial benefit, and also by the people gene- 
rally. On these points, however, he expresses 
himself with much caution, and in evident 
fear of giving offence. Among his much more 
full remarks, are the following : ^ 

" Liberia should pay more attention to th« 
condition of the natives living within her po- 
litical jurisdiction. » * * I could not see, nor 
learn, what measures the Gonemment had in 
operation to draw them into the enjoyment of 
civil privileges. • • • It is true that in many 
families male and female natives are employed 
to work. But there appears not a feeliftg o/ 
common brotherhood toward them," * * « **I 
could not but notice it on the part of the Li- 
berians as a body toward the natives. How 
many of those who were living in families 
were clothed? How many of them were 
clothed for the sabbath, and taken to the 
church for public worship? I would pot 
judge harshly. But I fear that cheap pay, 
(and that pay not regulated by the rule too 
unto them as you would they snould do uiito 
you,') has much to do with the employment 
of the natives." (p. 180.) 

[Bevemte.] — "It is plain Ifhat her national 
support is depending on the labor of the na^ 
tives." — (p. 163.) "The Liberian Government 
receives no revenue by taxing her citizens. 
She can pass no laws and enforce them on the 
tribes within her territorial limits, that will 
bring in a revenue from their labor. She 
reaches them only by the coast- wise trade 
that is carried on chiefly by foreigners."— (p. 
1 64. ) Of course foreign traders will soon learn 
to go to other ports neighboring to Liberia, 
which are open to them, and where no ifev- 
enue laws are in operation. 

" The revenue from her own productions laa$ 
yeary was but H 66." (p. 179.) 

How different is the Liberia as truly de^ 
picted and exposed to viev iA the foregoing 
pages, and upon unquestionable evidence, 
with the flattering representation which has 
been made to occupy most persons* minds,, 
and which was produced by false recommen- 
dations and paregyrics of either designing or 
of credulous or fanatical colonizationibtsl 
The impressions which have thus been made 
on strangers, and the credulous and confiding 
world, is indicated in the following extract 
from the (Wesleyan) London Quarterly Re- 
view — ^and which eulogy was copied in the 
African Repository, (of 1856,) without a word 
of dissent: 

" The achievements of colonyiation on th« 
West coast of Africa can hardly be exagger- 
ated. There we find a national polity, muni- 
cipal institutions, Christian churches and 
Christian ministers; schools and a sound sys- 
tem of education ; a public press, rising to^nsi 
and villages, a productive agriculture ai^d a 
growing commerce. Under its rule, about 
two hundred and fifty thousand human beings 
are found living together in harmony, enjoy- 
ing all the advantages of social and political 
life, and submitting to all the restraints which 
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gDvernnjeiit and religious principle demand. 
Means are found to harmonize the habits and 
interests of the colonists, their descendants 
the native bom Liberian, and the aborigines 
of the coast As thv creation and achievement 
iff l€88 than forty years, we insist that this is 
WUh&ut parallel in the history of the toorld." 

Some items of the pecuniary and other costs of 
the Colony^ aaid Republic of Liberia, to the 
people of the United /States, 
If the total pecuniary cost of colonizing and 
mipporting Liberia could he set farth — with- 
out estinjatiiig other costs, in human suffering 
fitid sacrifieetj of life-^the simple arithmetical 
tftatemeut would be more impressive on man}' 
than all the other facts and arguments here 
offered for consideration. Such a statement, 
Cor at least as much money or commodiUes as 
tiave b«en given to or through the American 
. Colonization iSoeiety* could be supplied easily 
by its officials. The mere money receipts and 
flisbureements of the parent Society are of 
COUi*se stated in the annual reports of the 
Treasurer's Accounts. I have attempted in 
YAin, from sources deemed both available and 
reliable, to obtain these and other statistical 
facte from the records of the Society. A bro- 
ken set of the Annual Re|>ort^ I have but very 
lately obtained, (and owed to the courtesy of 
the Kev. \V. H. SSUrr, CoL Agent,) but of 
which the series is so much interrupted, that 
DO fair average of the whole receipts could be 
learned from the accounts of particular years. 
I could from these accounts learn that, while 
the receipts huve varied much from year to 
ycfir, thiy hwvQ, un thi: wbule^ br\n generally 
int^reHt.^ijg tliit>U|jboutt,be GiL^tttiriLe of the So- 
ciety. Alm>^ liiiiiie Liberiu haa btien an "in- 
dtffenJtiuL Ktpublitij" [ftir the hint 11 years,) 
Uif] expeudiluree til luoni^y by the American 
CotoiiUatiou ^ociijty, liuvt liot l.jssened, but 
have b«ien ^TCnUr iliaii fur the bijfore depen- 
dent euiony. With &Hoh jmjierloct lights, 1 
wtll not priittjud to fistimflte wimii have been 
iJie auuuiil or tUe tutrtl lotitipu ul' the Ameri- 
cftu Col«i>iK[itioti Society — but tsnnestly hope 
that Bom*j iufujtioimry uf that ^Society will 
publish fiut^h a rtiwUHit'ia — a^d also include 
every thing ela^i tbiit may here b*' deficient or 

But even if it vfam phown what were the 
lecti])!* tind di?buraeiiietits of the parent so- 
ciety, paBding through the Ti i?ii:?urer's hands, 
there >voiiid etiU remain a vast amount of 
other costs — which will be merely here sug- 
gested, as proper to be embraced in a full 
statement of costs. The various auxiliary 
State Colonization Societies operated indepen- 
dently, and raised and used their own funds. 
Of course these would not appear in the 
parent society's accounts. Of the numerous 
other auxiliary societies, (and of both there 
were 200 in 1880,) though most of them proba- 
bly paid part of their income to the parent 
■ociety, none could have paid all In the re- 
ports 'of the American Colonization Society, 
there are notices of some of the aruxiliary »> 



cieties resolving to pay some 80 and others 
50 per cent, of their receipts to the parent 
society. The latter was referred, to and ap- 
plauded as a liberal provision. Therefore it 
must be that a large proportion of the collet- 
tions of all the numerous auxiliary societiefl^ 
did not reach the parent society, or appear 
on its accounts. 

Were the salaries or commissions of collect- 
ing agents deducted out of their receipts — or 
do the accounts show the grosn, or only th« 
nett receipts? If the latter, then a very' larg« 
amount was collected more than would appear, 
even if we had all tlie accounts of aO tlM 
auxiliary societies. 

Some of the State legislatures have appro- 
priated large sums to the colonization cause^ 
which did not pass through the parent society. 
It has been stated in the public prints that 
the State of Maryland — the njost prodigal in 
this way — ^has thus appropriated $250,000. 
The legitjlature of Virginia has thus expended 
about |26,000 out of the treasury Or funds of 
the Commonwealth. 

Besides the firstoutfit of emancipated slaves, 
furnished by their kind, .masters, (kind in in- 
tention, but cruel in effect,) and which will bs 
referred to hereafter, there have been many 
and frequeAt supplies of food, clothing, or 
other necessaries, and to large amount^ sent 
subsequently to the colonists from their form- 
er masters, and which were granted to their 
begging applications for relief, or voluntarily 
contributed to their ascertained wants and suf* 
ferings. In addition to commodities thus sent, 
there must' have been much money. Within 
the present month, November, 1858, it was 
published that the regular colonization ship 
which was about to sail for Liberia, would 
carry out $10,000 in gold, from former masters 
to colonists, tlieir former slaves. As them 
particular contributions were expressly stated 
to be sent in gold, they could not cover any 
of the many like contributions of commodities. 

The colonization ship, the Mary Caroline 
SteveuH, of the value of about $40,000, was a 
gift to the society from a single individual 
This, and all other donations of commodities 
to the society probably make no part of th« 
annual accounts of receipts. 

The most important item, and which, though 
conjectural, may be estimated with some de- 
gree of certainty, is the value of the slaves 
emancipated to be sent to Liberia. Accord- 
ing to the official report of the American Col- 
onization Society, (African Repository for 
1857, p. 152,) the whole number of emigrants 
to Liberia, exclusive of Uie Maryland ssttlo- 
ment at Gape Palmas, to end of 1866, was 
9,602. Of tnese there had been emaneipated 
in view of emigration' 5,500, and 826 had 
purchased their froedom — making tog>ejbher 
5,826.^ ;, ' 

Acebrding to Mr. Cowan's entimeratiop, to 
end of 186*7, (p. 166, and quoted here at p» 
29,) the American Colonization Society had, to 
that time, sent out 9)872 colonists, and th« 
Maryland Sooiety, to Cape Palmas, 1,80<^ 
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making for both (uiqluded. io the present Li- 
beria,) 1 1,172. Of the emigrants of 1867, and 
of all of the 1,800 sent by the Maryland So- 
ciety, the proportions of fiee and slaves are 

, not known. But supposing the proportion to 
be t^e same as were accurately stated of the 
other 9,502, the total number of slaves eroan- 
oq)ated and purchased, would be, within a 
very small fraction of, 6,850. The lowest 
afverage value of slaves in ^he thii*ty eight 
years, (1820 to 1857,) ip the United States 
was $200 ; and the highest, at the end of that 
timei was not less than $550. This will fix 
tiie general average value, of each elavQ to 
have been $376. There caa be the less of ob- 
jection to the height of this estimation, inas- 
much as the emigrants generally Were not 
only morally but physically much better than 
their class in general — nearly all healthy, 
imd with an over proportion of young adults. 
At $87 5- for each, the whole number of slaves, 
to end of 1867, was worth $2,668,760— which 
IB the amount of pecuniary sacrifice and loss 
in the slaves thenwelves to the owners of 
emancipated slaves, and to the purchasers of 
those sold for emancipation. 

The free negroes, as being al^ mostly srfeet 
in morals and habits, and the beftt of their 
class, were personally worth something to 
themselves and to the community they left. 

' But whatever this very- uncertain value may 
be, it will be left for others to estimate. 

Further, every emigrant, whether before 
bond or free, must have carried out some 

' money or other property. Even for emanci- 
l>ated slaves this provision 6f their kiiid mas- 

' ters was rarely so little as $30 for each. The 
free emigrants must have btought of their 
own property much more. But count this 
average of $30 only for the whole 11,172 em- 
igrants, and it amounts to $3315,160 of loss to 
die United States on tfiis score. 

The entire cost of both religious and scho- 
lastic iistruction, for the colonists and their 
•hildren, has been defrayed, (and th6 bounty 
is still going on,) by benevolent and pious 
contributions in tie Uriited States. Mr. Cow- 
an states that the different Missionary boards 
o€ the United States expended in Liberia, for 
186*7, $90,000 — and that of three-fourths of 
tiiat amount^ or $67,600, theliberians received 
the "moral and pecuttiaVy benefit.** (p. 178.) 
Of what may have > been the average on the 
total amount for thirty-eight years, I have no 
ftirther information*, arid will not Jpretend to 
estimate — though the reports and^records of 
these Missionary boards would show the full 
and true amounts. Let it be ob8ei*ved that 
the ground of this charge is not for any part 
of th^ portion devotJed (as all wad designed 
to be by the donors) to real mfssiotiai'v laoors 
and services for heathei) AfHeans. It is of the 
three-fourths spent, (as Mr. Co Wan 'declares,) 
for providing schools and teachers, and preach- 
ers, and houses for worship,, for .tie people of 
the already Christian colony and ' Kepublic of 
Liberia. 
Next, the cost to the Government of the 



United States in pecjoniary aids to the colony . 
under pretence of the necessary expenses. of 
receiving recaptured Africans, and the sup- 
porting them until they are otherwise die- 
posed of. Up to 1843, inclusive, there had 
been returnea to Africa by the Government 
of the United States, and delivered to Libe- 
ria, 286 recaptured Africans. Up to 1830i 
there had been in all ^60 — and the cost to tha 
United States Government (and all paid for 
the benefit of the colony,) was upwards pf 
$1,000 for each African returned, (p. 10 ante,) 
I have no later record of the recaptured Ai- 
ricans subsequently returned. In the "Pon8>** 
captured on, the coast of Africa by a United 
States vessel of war, there were 900 Africi&s, - 
of whom 756 remained alive when landed at 
Monrovia, and who were there "apprenticed" 
to colonists. . What thesecost the Governmeili 
I do not know. Very lately, (September, 
1868,) the next such capture occurred, of tha 
ship Echo, with 300 slaves. TheSe were sent 
to Liberia by 6rder of the President of tba 
United States, in the war steamer Niagara, 
under a contract made with the American 
Colonization Society to receive the Africatis 
in Liberia, and to take such care of tliem as 
would be necessary. For this service, (incli> 
ding "instruction" as reported — whatever 
that may mean — ) this Government is to pay to 
the Colonization Society $46,000. Of 27 1 Af- 
ricans embarked, 2^ only lived to reach IjW 
beria — for receiving and disposing of which, 
this payment will be $^25 for each African. 

For the additional and certainly very heavy 
expenses of transporting African savages In 
war steamers, I have no means for* estima- 
ting — and still less the costs of all the naval 
and military aid and service rendered to Li- 
beria by our ships of war, and by their men 
serving on shore, at various times, from the 
beginning of the colony to this time of the 
existence of the independent " Republic." 

' The irregular service of American vessels 
of war, going to and returning from Liberia^ 
cruising off the coast or lying in port, and tba 
more direct aids rendered to protect and de- 
fend, and all serving to preserve the existenoa 
and swell the income of the colony, 1 presume 
could not be estimated, separately, with any 
apprqaeh to correctness. Since the Ashbur- 
ton treaty was made with England, in 1842, 
by which this Government became boui^d to 
provide and maintain vessels of war, carrying 
eighty guns, on the coast joi Africa, (and 
which force has since served mainly . aa ! a 
squadron to protect. Liberia,) the estimate of 
the share of cost of Liberia to this Govern- 
ment Doay be more nearly approache/d. pj 
competent persons having access to th^. a^ 
counts of the Navy Department But aa, to 
all these government and naval expenves, 
nothing is now knowi) except that they i^e 
enormous — and have been incurred for qp 
real good, and for but little of any other pur- 

Eose than for the defence, support, and bene- 
t of the former colony, and now for the "in- 
dependent republic" of Liberia. I trust that 
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tbme patriotic member of Congrees will call 
fbr and obtain estimates on all these points — 
ind that the enormoos expenses, trickery, and 
.deception, both of maintaining the iJfrican 
i(qnadron, and retTirDin|f recaptured Africans, 
for the? benefit of Liberia, will be completely 
'^^osed — if the abuses, and the system itself 
dmnot be also entii-ely abolished. 

Of the enormous costs in lives, incurred by 
6ie United State^GoTemment^ in taking care 
6( Liberia, (which are values not to be esti- 
mated in mone}' prices,) 1 will adduce, as an 
Sample, the main facts of a single operation, 
ttxxt of the many cruises of vessels of the 
i^erican navy on the coast, and of the waiting 
in the harbors or roadsteads of Liberia, for 
the service of the colony, and the Re- 
public The Seventh Annual Report of the 
' American Colonization Society says: 

**The United States sloop of war Cyane, 
Capt. Spence, had been at the colony in April, 
[1823] and her officers and crew left there 
monuments of their zealous and persevering 
exertions. It is impossible to estimate too 
Iiighly the services of Capt. S., and his gene- 
rous companions. When informed of the suf- 
fering of the colony, they immediately re- 
paired to Sierra Leone, fitted for sea the 
■chooner Augusta, belonging to the United 
States [it had before been bought for Liberia, 
at the cost of the Untted States — see p. 10 
ante^] and hastening to the colony, ofi^ered it 
most cheerfully, ^very aid in his power. 
Though the cruise of the Cyane had already 
"been protracted in an unhealthy climate^ [the 
West Indies,] Capt S. resolved to remain on 
the coast so long as shouid be necessary to 
complete a work of defence and make suitable 
provision for the approaching rains. He 
furnished the colony with supplies and amu- 
nition, built a house for the agent, and erect- 
ed a tower of strong mason work, which * * f 
will, it is believed, prove an entire defence 
against the barbarians."' 

The general results of this service in sick- 
ness and consequent deaths, only, and besides 
the numerous cases of illness which did not 
elose in death, were forty deaths on the home- 
Ward bound voyage ** from the effects of the 
African climate after the commander (him- 
ftelf then ill) was forced to abandon his phi 
lanthropic service in and for Liberia. The 
tfOrgeon of the Cyane, and Lieut Dashiell, 
placed in command of th« Atigusta, had both 
previously died. 

From the tenor of Capt Spence's official re- 
^rt, it' is evident that he deemed this fright- 
nil exposure and sacrifice of human life, re- 
duired to aid Liberia, as being hiehly meri- 
torious in himself, and in the administration 
that authorised such and all other sacrifices 
for this purpose. (Official Rep. of cruise of 



Cyane, 1823— ^th Col. Report— Footers "Afict- 
ca and the American Flag" — ^p. 128.) 

The foregoing suggestions of materials fcfr 
a full and correct estimate, if made use of by 
those having^ the data, and the facilities and 
ability for the task which are wanting in m^ 
would show such results as would be accuratie^ 
and also astounding for the amount of ptioe 
that the people and Government of the United 
States have already paid, and still are eon» 
tinning to pay, for ihe gigantic humbug, (and 
also dangerous nuisance to the slaveholding 
States,) of the former colony and preseAt B^ 
public of Liberia. 

But still there is one result to be confidently 
expected from this effort of philantbTopy» 
which, however different from those sougni 
for in vain, may compensate for aU the cost 
of the experiment There will be afforded 
full evidence of the great trutli, (untii recently 
admitted but by few, and still denied and re- 
sisted by many,) that the negro race is great^ 
inferior to the white, in jiutural capacity— 
and is incapable of self-goverument, and of 
improvement to the extent of civilization, ex* 
cept under the direction and control of a su- 
perior race. The inferiority of the negro in 
nis savage state ana original birth-placer*-a8 
enslaved in the United biates, (though there- 
by greatly improv^} — as emancipated in tlM 
United Slates, and later in Jamaica— as undev 
indepeudejit government in liayii — all these 
ditterent degrees of admitted debasement haT« 
been ascribed (by negrophi lists) entirely to 
the want of mental culture, or to the depress- 
ing influence of slavery, or its long remaining 
eliects, even after it had ceased to exist In 
Liberia, the colonists were the best of thei? 
respective classes— removed from e<rery pow- 
er or iufiuence which had been- supposed to 
depress others of theif race — and greater aids, 
pecuniary, physical and defensive, mental, 
moral, and religious, have been bestowed 
on them by beuevo^nce and piety, than 
were ever offered to, or enjoyed by, any 
young colony, or community, since the earliest 
historical records. If, when these early and 
long continued aids and advantages shall no 
longer be continued or repeated, the people of 
Liberia shall retrograde and decline in civili- 
zation, there then will be leit not the slight- 
est ground or pretence longer to maintain the 
natural equality of the negro mind, or bis 
ability to direct and sustain himself in free- 
dom. The longer the aid and Bup{)ort to the 
Colonization Society, and to Liheria, shall be 
continued, the more complete will be the ex- 
periment 9f the measui-e of the negro intelleet^ 
and the more conclusive will be the final re* 
suit, in evidence of its inferiority, and Hs 
need for the direetion and control of masten 
of a superior race* 
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SLAVERY AND FREE LABOR 



DESCRIBED AND COMPARED. 



BY EDMUND RUFFIN. 
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Section I. — Slavery, in some form, existing al- 
most everywhere — Political and ReligioHs 
Slavery — Hunger-Slavery — Pa\iper Slavery in 
England, present and in antici{)ation. 

The industrial operations of all the world 
are carried on much more extensively, and 
also effectively, by slave labor than by free 
labor. This truth is demonstrable according 
to any proper or even plausible definitions of 
these terms. But as they are generally 
applied and understood, they convey much 
more of false than of true doctrine. The 
word slavery is almost always used to desig- 
nate one kind of compulsory and strict bon- 
dage only — ^which is the subjection of the 
will and action of individual to individual, as 
in the system of negro slavery, as it now ex- 
ists in these southern States and elsewhere. 
This kind, whether it be of blacks or whites, 
maybe distinguished as individual or personal 
slavery. But the most destitute people of 
nearly all the world — and especially of the 
more civilized, wealthy, refined and high- 
ly improved communities — are, in differ- 
ent modes of subjection and of suffering, 
held under a much more stringent and cruel 
bondage, and in conditions of far greater 
privation, painful and inevitable coercion, 
and of suffering, than our negro slaves; and, 



therefore, should as much be deemed sub- 
jects of slavery in an extended and proper 
sense. It has been found difficult, if not 
impossible, to offer a general definition of 
slavery, which shall be comprehensive and 
yet strict, concise and clear — and I cannot ex- 
pect to succeed in attempting what so many 
other and more able writers on the. subject 
have failed to accomplish. What I under- 
stand as the general condition that consti- 
tutes slavery is the subjection of one indi- 
vidual, or class, to the authority and direc- 
tion of another individual or class, so that 
the subjected party is compelled (no matter 
by what means) to labor, serve, or act, at 
the will and command, and for the benefit or 
objects, of the ruling individual or clasSi 
This definition will cover our system of negro 
slavery and that of the wTiite serfs of Kussia 
— and also the political subjection of some 
entire populations and communities to either 
resident or foreign despotic rulers — of in- 
ferior classes or castes, trodden into the dust 
by superior and privileged classes or castes 
— also the (mis-called free) poor laborers 
of every densely peopled country in Europe, 
where the supply of labor exceeds the demand 
of employers or capitalists. The definition 
would also, and properly, include as slavery 
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the abj ect subjection of various peoples to their 
priests, who, claiming authority in the name 
and as the ministers of Grod, established their 
own unlimited influence and rule over their su- 
perstitious, bigoted and ignorant or fanatical 
believers and followers. And such establish- 
ments of either religiotis or political slavery 
(of like character, and also operating through 
intolerant opinion) did not invest the rulers 
with the less power, as absolute masters, for 
coercion, despotism, and the infliction of cruel 
sufferings on the subjected, because the ob- 
jects sought were not always pecuniary or per- 
sonal gain, but the power to advance some 
theoretical doctrine deemed good and holy. 
Thus the people of France were for a time 
the completely abased and crushed slaves of 
the blood-thirsty Robespierre and his imme- 
diate supporters, the commtme of Paris. The 
early inhabitants -of Massachusetts were 
scarcely less the slaves of their priesthood, 
whose gloomy and rigid despotism was exer- 
cised as being the will of the all-benevolent 
God, and who were reverenced and obeyed 
as if they. were scarcely inferior in piety, 
ai^d in just claims of authority, to the 
first apostles. Yet, during the respective 
times of these different despotisms, the people 
of France deemed that they only, of all the 
world, possessed a truy republican and per- 
fectly free constitution of government; and 
the people of Massachusetts, in their form of 
government, in the absence of foreign influ- 
ence thereon, and in everything, except the 
influence and power of their priests, might 
have deemed (ag their descendants still claim 
for them) that they enjoyed the freest and 
best government on earth. The now opera- 
ting rule of the sensual, vulgar and villainous 
Brigham Young, Prophet, and almost the God 
of his many thousands of subjects and obedient 
Mormon followers, is one of the most strin- 
gent, efficient and oppressive systems of 
slavery, both of body and mind, that the 
world has ever known. Yet this system ex- 
ists in the midst and under the shelter of 
our free political institutions of government, 
and where every slave of this vile tyranny 
may seek and find protection from the law, 
and also from public opinion. 

Such and many other cases of political and 
Teligious enslavement rested upon opinion, 
and mere change of opinion could relieve the 
victims of such despotisms. But there is 
another kind of slavery, founded upon the con- 
ditions and circumstances of civilized, and 
vrhat is claimed as free society — and which in- 



creases with its progress and its improvement 
and wealth — which no change of opinion can 
alter, and for which ^as it has seemed so far) 
no effectual relief or important alleviation 
can be found, even by those wise statesmen 
and patriots and true philanthropists who are 
aware of all the evil, and who most deplore 
its existence and prospective increase. This 
condition, under the general definition stated 
above, is the slavery of labor to want. It is 
an obvious truth, and undeniable by those 
who might object to the wide scope of my 
definition, that the destitute members of the 
laboring classes of all dense populations (as 
of England,) who are eagerly competing with 
each other for the supply of the partial de- 
mand for their labor, and who, when obtain- 
ing employment, can scarcely buy the most 
wretched support with their scant wages, 
and who, yet, for such wages, undergo the 
utmost amount of toil that human beings can 
jfe-form and live — that these most miserable 
millions are, not only in their excessive toil 
and suffering, but in reference to their actual 
coercion, as truly and fully slaves to want, * 
cold, hunger, and every threatened greater 
misery of destitution, as even lash-drivennegro 
servants of Virginia are slaves to their masters. 
If the former class could be as truly compared 
with and deemed equal to our negro slaves 
as to their rei^ective shares of comforts and 
pleasures enjoyed, it wpuld be a blessing to 
the falsely termed "free laborers," as great 
as any discreet and judicious philanthropist 
could hope for, and far greater than the most 
sanguine of enlightened statesmen can even 
conceive as a possible result of any feasible 
reformation.* 



• Among all the great and well-founded claims 
of the benevolent and kind-hearted Henry IV. 
of France, on the love and gratitude of his sub- 
jects and countrymen, and to the respect of pos- 
terity for his memory, there is not one which has 
been more often and approvmgly referred to, 
and will be longer remembered, than his ex- 
pressed wish that " every French peasant might 
be enabled to have a fowl in his pot for the din- 
ner of every Sunday." The great improbability 
of the realization of this benevolent wish (for 
its fruition Wits neither attempted nor expected) 
was what mostly caused it to be noted and re- 
membered. The laborers and most destitute 
peasantry of France have never reached. the 
condition of ease and comfort to enable them to 
"have a *' fowl in the pot" even for so much as 
one dinner in the week. The laborers of Eng- 
land are not only much below that standard of 
comfort, but have long been descending, and 
will continue to descend still lower. It is pro- 
bable that the (so-called) free laborers" of no 
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A The privilege of the English laborer to 
choose his employment and his master, even 
when such choice legally exists, does not pre- 
vent his service being truly slavery. For he 
has no choice but to toil incessantly for wages 
barely affording a scant and Vretched sup- 
port, or to starve — ^and no change of pursuit, 
or of service, can make that condition better. 
It is true that there is no legal prohibition to 
the laborer to change his service. But it is 
rare that any better situation can l^e found ; 
and more generally, he who would abandon 
his actual employment in the hope of obtain- 
ing better, would be more likely to obtain 
neither .new service or even still lower 
V wages. This must be the case while, for 
every vacant place of a laborer to be filled, 
there are two or more idle and starving 
applicants ready to take the service with 
half if they cannot obtain whole wages. 
Such and other circumstances of difficulty in 
obtaining new employment practically debar 
the laborer from making the attempt to 
change his service. And when, after spend- 
ing the prime of his life and strength as a 
slave to want and privation, the English 
laborer becomes, by sickness or age, unable 
to earn wages on which he and his family 
can exist, tKe regular refuge from absolute 
starvation is the pauper maintenance exact- 
ed by law from the parish — to which wretch- 
ed condition for himself and his more help- 
less wife and young children, if any there 
are, every English laborer looks forward as 
his future destiny, scarcely less* certain to 
occur than death. Under the Poor Laws 
and the Poor-house regulations of England, 



other country of Western Europe are able to in- 
dulge in the very limited consumption of animal 
food that the good King Henry could only venture 
to hope that his poor peasants might at some 
future time enjoy. But this blessing, unattained 
and unattainable by the free laborers of Europe, 
is truly, literally and fully enjoyed by nearly all 
of the negro slaves of this country; and it may 
be asserted in all individual cases, exceptof the 
very rare exceptions of slaves being denied 
animal food. Not only would thouisual allow- 
ance serve to supply an ampl^^Bat dinner for 
every Sunday, if it were so |JHVriated, but so 
much more than that amoMBI will supply 
some meat every day in the week to every 
laborer, and to every child, and to every aged, 
infirm and useless slave on our plantations. A 
deficiency of bre^d, so often suffered by every 
laboring class in Europe, is a thing almost un- 
known among our negro slaves. The most un- 
feeling master, who knew and consulted his own 
interest, would never permit a deficiency of 
bread to exist. 



every semblance or pretence of what is gene- 
rally and falsely called freedom disappears. 
According to the discretion and will of the 
overseers of the poor (acting under the gene- 
ral direction and authority of the poor laws, 
and in reference only to the pecuniary inter- 
est of the parish,) the man is hired out to 
whomsoever will pay the largest proportion 
of the cheap sustenance allowed by the par- 
ish — the wife is, by different location, sepa- 
rated from her husband — the young children, 
as soon as able to perform the lightest ser- 
vice, are " put out*^ for their support, or a 
portion of it, to any who will so employ 
them, and, later, bound as apprentices, f(|r 
labor of any kind and at any place, to serve 
their masters (as personal slaves) until they 
reach twenty-one years of age. In short, 
there is as much and as rigid coercion of 
the paupers, as painful. to* endure, and with 
as little choice of the place and manner of 
their service, or of care used for their com- 
fort, as in the exceptional cases of the few 
negro slaves in .Virginia who are, indeed, 
hardly and cruelly treated. It is not neces- 
sary to add, for the information of any who 
are acquainted with both systems of slavery, 
that, in comparison to the English pauper, 
and even to his earlier condition as the over- 
worked, under-fed and suffering hireling 
laborer, supporting a family on regular 
wages, the general condition of our negro 
slaves is one of comfort, ease and happiness.* 
But between the times of the early and 
usual pauper slavery of the English laborer 
in his childhood and through his minority, 



• In PiOAULT Lb Brun's romance, " Mon Oncle 
Thomas," designed to satiarize the legislation 
and policy of the revolutionary government of 
France, he supposes the establishment, in the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, of a colony with a 
constitution designed to provide for a perfectly 
free people. One of the fundamental principles 
adopted was that no citizen should pay any tax 
except by his own voluntary choice and indi- 
vidual action. And there was only one general 
tax imposed by law, which was upon respira- 
tion. No citizen was compelled, or even re- 
quired to pay this tax. He was entirely free to 
omit the payment, provided he preferred and 
choose also to cease to breathe. But to breathe, 
without paying the tax, would be severely pun- 
ished. This satire would be not at all exagger- 
ated if applied to the "freedom" of the English 
lauorer. He is, by law, entirely free to choose 
his employer and his employment, and to refuse 
to labor, except for fair wages, and at his own 
discretion. But the certain accompanim'jnt or 
consequence of his attempting to exert this legal 
privilege is tiiat he must starve. 



and his late pauper slavery in the decline of 
life, there is usually an interval of consider- 
able though uncertain duration, through 
which it will, perhaps, te claimed that he 
is truly and completely a free laborer. This 
time lasts only so long as he still retains his 
health and the strength of manhood, and is 
not yet burdened with the support of an in- 
firm wife and helpless children, and there- 
fore, even with the existing inadequate 
average rate of wages, such an unincum- 
bered and healthy individual laborer may 
earn more than enough for his daily mainte- 
nance. But even then, the disabilities and 
ii|flictions of pauper slavery are sensibly 
and oppressively felt. Every laborer, when 
pos^ssing most strength and skill, and even 
when also exhibiting industry and general 
worth of character, and however healthy, and 
entirely free from family or other incum- 
brances, still is regarded by every poor-rate 
payer and by every parish official as a pros- 
pective pauper; or one who, though not yet 
chargeable to the parish, will surely become 
so thereafter, when his health fails, or old 
age approaches, if not much sooner. The 
most independent laborer regards himself in 
the same light of a pauper in a state of trans- 
ition. Therefore, there is an unceasing strug- 
gle of all who have to pay poor-rates, and of 
the parish authorities, to prevent the entrance 
and legal settlement in their parish of any 
new laborers from abroad. Such legal set- 
tlement, and tlierefore a future legal claim 
for support, in infirmity or want, would be 
obtained by any new-coming laborer being 
hired by the year, or being the tenant or oc- 
cupant of any hovel for a home as long. 
Therefore employment of such persons under 
longer engagements than as laborers by the 
day, and, even for them, any fixed residence 
in the parish, on rent or otherwise, are 
systematically and rigidly denied to all 
such outsiders. If induced by greater de- 
mand for labor, and the hope of more 
regular employment, or any other considera- 
tions, to seek work in a different parish from 
his own, the laborer can only do so by walk- 
ing every morning from, and returning at 
night to, his legal domicil— often it may be 
in a crowded, filthy and pestilential village 
or city. This residence may be miles of 
distance from his place of employment and 
daily labor, to be twice walked over every 
day, and through all kinds of weather. If, 
by unlicensed intrusion, such laborers con- 
tinue to occupy any vacant and wretched 



huts for temporary shelter, the covering 
roofs are torn off by the owner, if he cannot 
certainly prevent such occupancy by more 
gentle means. Such a general state of things 
— every parish so defending itself from the 
entrance of laborers from all others — ^prevents 
even the most efficient laborers from obtain- 
ing new residences and settlements where 
better w^es are offered, and discourages 
even the attempt to improve their condi- 
tion by removal. It is very rare that any 
such attempt is successful. Thus, great dis- 
advantages, amounting, perhaps, in degree to 
a deduction of .60 per cent, from the existing 
average amount of wages to be obtained, 
are inflicted on all of the only individuals 
who otherwise, and at any limited time, 
might be truly denominated free laborers. 
In this view, it may be asserted that even 
this class offers no partial and limited ex- 
ceptions to the general conditions of pauper 
or jtiunger- wages slavery — and that there are 
none free of all the class of day laborers in 
England. If the laborers who are most in- 
dependent, and most capable of earning the 
best wages, are thus subjected, by a system 
over which they have not the least control, 
to disadvantages and losses, amounting to 
the value of half of what might otherwise 
be their earnings, or even to half of that 
half, there can scarcely be a question that 
the laborers so burdened are, to that extent, 
slaves to the indirect operation of the pauper 
system of bondage, in advance of its direct 
and more complete coercion.* 



Section II. — The still worse Slavery in British 
"<]!oal Mines— ^Slavery of impressed British 
^ Sailors — Military Slavery — Few free laborers, 
and many millions of miserable slaves of Eng- 
land — False pretences of England of oppos- 
ing Slavery. 

The foregoing positions, though applying 
correctly to all the necessitous hireling poor 
of Great Britain, were designed more especi- 
ally ii* reference to agricultui-al and manufac- 
turing day laborers. But in this broad and 
deep exposure of slavery, accompanied by 



* In an article of " Chambers^ Journal,^* most 
appropriately entitled "The Slave System of 
England," (republished in the ^^ Living Jige" of 
July, 1847,) there are affirmed, on official au- 
thorities, both the general system of common 
usage, as stated in general terms above, and also 
sundry particular extreme cases of much greater 
enormity in the cruelty of the inflictions and of 
the sufferings of these victims of the industrial 
policy, and success, and grandeur of England. 



extreme suffering, there is a still deeper abyss 
of misery and abasement, for the numerous 
laborers in the British coal-mines. According 
to of&cial documents of unquestionable au- 
thority, presented in reports of parliamentary 
committees, the severity of the toil, the expo- 
Bure and the physical sufferings of these 
laborers, and especially of the women and 
children, are extended beyond the limits of 
human endurance; and yet, are exceeded in 
enormity in the ordinary and general viola- 
tions of all the laws of decency which should 
guard female modesty, and of all the re- 
straints which are essential to the very exist- 
ence of morals, and to defend young children 
and helpless females from vice and the low- 
est degradation. Such horrors are of ordi- 
naiy occurrence and common usage ; and, as 
are stated in these official reports, (and which 
the system demands, and no husband or father 
can prevent his wife or daughter being sub- 
jected to,) couli not exist or be tolerated any- 
where except, as are these outrages on hu- 
manity, where, hidden from the light of day, 
and from the sight, and almost from the 
knowledge of all persons, except the wretch- 
ed victims, who are the corrupted and bru- 
talized slaves of the system, and their cruel 
and callous employers, and their underling 
task-masters and drivers. 

Still more manifest examples of slavery, 
and even of individual or personal slavery, 
and of cases among the worst for injustice, 
hardship and cruelty, are presented in the 
impressment of sailors (and also of many who 
are not sailors) at discretion, without even a 
rule of selection by lot, and accompanied by 
the most brutal exercise of force and vio- 
lence, by press gangs, to man the British 
fleets in time of war. In this manner the 
most worthy and useful men, in their indus- 
trious pursuits of an honest livelihood, were 
seized, and if attempting to flee, or to defend 
their freedom or their persons from violence, 
were struck down by bludgeons or the edge 
of the cutlass, and beaten until powerless or 
submissive. In numerous cases armed ves- 
sels, ordered to make impressments, watched 
the return of merchant ships from abroad to 
the ports of England, and the officers used 
that favorable opportunity to impress as many 
of the ablest men as could be spared from 
the crews when entering the harbor. Thus 
the victims, after a long absence, in sight of 
their homes, and in the joyful hope of soon 
again meeting with their families, were torn 
away for a forced and cruel and dangerous 



servitude, unlimited as to time, place or other 
conditions. , This bondage, more usually than 
otherwise, was ended by death, or grievous 
wounds. The wife and children of the naval 
slave had probably passed the time of his 
service as pauper slaves — with the additional 
and worst misery of not even hearing from 
the captive and enslaved husband and father. 
Yet this system of impressment (and which 
has not even the direct sanction of law,) has 
been the custom and general usage of "free" 
England (professing to detest slavery), and it 
will be renewed in practice in the next and 
every naval war.* 

Who, unless an impressed English sailor, 
can be more a wretched and even a personal 
slave, than a Prussian soldier ? Yet to this 
terrible servitude every Prussian subject is 
bound for fourteen years, if so long needed 
by the government, at any time between the 
ages of twenty and fifty years. And though 
the duration and hardships of legal military 
service may be less in the other countries of 
Continental Europe, yet throughout, all men 
of th« lower classes are subject to suffer this 
addition, to the rigor and wretchedness of 
their otherwise ordinary condition of slavery 
to want, hunger and misery. 

According to these views, there are but 
few countries in the world, and few existing 
conditions of society, in which the destitute 
or the poorest laboring classes are not truly 
slaves, in some one or other form. And of 
all the various kinds of slavery, the most 
wretched condition for the slaves (though 
perhaps the most gainful for the masters) is 
the slavery to want and hunger, to which, are 
so generally subjected the so-called "free 



• Adam Smith, when writinjr previous to the 
American Revolutionary War, and when the 
naval forces of Great Britain had never been 
near so numerous as since, even then stated that 
in time of war ''forty or fifty thousand sailors 
are forced (by impressment) from the merchant 
service to that of the king," so as to increase the 
wages of sailors in the merchant service "be- 
cause of their scarcity, from 21 and 27 shillings 
to 40 and 60 shillings a month.'' These slaves, 
in tlie long war with France, were increased to 
double or tripple-^nd the number required to 
be kept up for nearfy twenty-five years. In 
1810, there were 140,000 sailors and marines 
serving in the British navy— of whom mm-!i the 
larger number were slaves byimpressmewi; and 
of these there were thousands who wure neither 
sailors nor British subjects, and with whom, 
therefore, their being forced into iliis slavery 
had not the shadow of a pretext (such as is 
claimed in regard to British sailors,) of either 
legal or acknowled^d usage. 
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laborers'' of England — and to which, at some 
future time, must be subjected the laboring 
poor of New England, and of every other 
community and country in which negro or 
other personal slavery does not exist, and 
where there is dense population, .and the 
arts of industry and the accumulation of 
wealth are well advanced. Whether negro 
slavery, is considered the greater or the less 
evil, it is certain that its existence either pre- 
vents, or is incompatible with, the presence, 
in the same community, of class or hireling 
slavery. If negro slavery does not actually 
operate to exclude, or long postpone, the en- 
trance of the more wretched and cruel slavery 
to hunger and misery, the former must 
necessarily end, before the latter kind can 
begin to prevail. 

•With these views I protest against the fit- 
ness and truth of the usually received defi- 
nitions and applications of "slave labor*' and 
"free labor" — and, in contradiction thereto, 
maintain that, in proportion to the respective 
populations, there are many more slaves in 
England, and in very much more suflFering 
and painful conditions, than irf all the negro 
slaveholding States of this Confederation. 

Serfdom (or villanage) is a form of slavery 
(admitted to be such by all) which formerly 
prevailed through all Europe, and by which 
there are still ield in bondage more than 
forty millions of persons in European Russia 
and the Austrian empire. The serf is person- 
ally and individually a slave to an individual 
master, but is so held in connection with the 
landed estate on which the serf was born. The 
proprietor has full as much legal or other' 
poyver to maltreat or abuse his serf as has a 
master of negro slaves in Virginia. But he 
must sell or otherwise dispose of his serfs and 
land together to a new proprietor, and cannot 
separate the property in the serf from the 
land. This limitation may generally be some 
protection to the serf. But in many other 
cases it may well operate to his greater dis- 
advantage. Eor when population is crowded, 
or likely soon to become so, on ^.ny one great 
landed estate or section of country, the con- 
tinuance in that condition is a privilege to the 
slaves ot very questionable value. The great 
evil and iniquity of the condition of serfdom, 
where it still continues to exist, consists, not 
in its being truly slavery, but in the slaves 
being of the same superior race as their mas- 
ters, and equally capable of receiving the 
highest mental improvement. The serfs of 
Kussia and Austria are of the same Cauca- 



sian blood as the nobles who own and rule 
them as masters, and are naturally as high 
in the scale of humanity as the families of 
the Russian Czar and the German^^ Kaiser, 
and, if free, mig'it rise as high in the scale 
of intellect and moral worth, with the aid 
of equal mental culture. Yet the existence 
of this great outrage on humanity, still 
maintained in the permanent and rigorous 
slavery of forty millions of Europeans, of 
the white and highest race, has not greatly 
shocked, and indeed has scarcely been 
noticed by, the English philanthropists, 
during their hypocritical and unmeasured 
denunciations of the slavery of the inferior 
negro race in these southern States of North 
America; which class has been as much im- 
proved, exalted, and otherwise benefitted by 
their slavery as the European serfs are held 
debased below the degree of mental and 
moral elevation to which they might attain, 
if in a state of freedom. ^ 

When considering the long-standing and 
loudly asserted claim and boast of England 
of being pre-eminently, and without excep- 
tion, the " land of the free," and the enemy, 
the hater, and, as far ►as possible, the de- 
stroyer of slavery throughout the world, it 
is difficult to pronounce which is most re- 
markable of these several incidents of that 
claim — the' entire falsehood of the asserted 
facts and premises, the shameless impudence 
of the vain-glorious boast, or the pharisdical 
hypocrisy of the empty pretension to superior 
virtue and charity. 

England was formerly, and down to com- 
paratively modern tim6s, riot only the great 
African slave-maker and slave-trader of the 
world, but also subjected the captives seat 
to the British West Indies to such cruel 
and murderous treatment, that when her 
late Act 'of Emancipation was executed 
(after 178 years possession of Jamaica,) 
there remained alive, of all the 1,700,000 
Africans that had been imported and re- 
tained, and of all their increase, but a rem- 
nant of 660,000 to receive the boon of 
emancipation. This was about one slave left 
for every two-and-a-half imported and re- 
tained. Mr. Carey, who quotes this state- 
ment from the official reports, (" Slave Trade, 
Domestic and Foreign," pp. 14,) deems the 
original importations understated, and that 
in fact there had been as many as three 
Africans so imported for each one left alive 
and emancipated. ("Compare this result 
with the fact that the 300,000 Africans 



whicli were imported as slaves into the now 
United States, have increased, under their 
very different treatment, to about 4,000,- 
000!) 

England — and more and more so since 
she has become the great advocate for and 
actor in negro emancipation — ^has reduced 
to the most abject and suffering condition of 
hunger-slavery her own many millions of 
British born laborers. And this is the 
necessary element and essential cause and 
condition of England's success in achieving 
the great industriail and commercial pros- 
perity and profit in which she stands proudly 
axalted and unrivalled among the nations of 
the earth. 

England has subjected Ireland to both po- 
litical and class slavery of the severest and 
most crushing oppression, and in different 
modes, from the first conquest to the present 
time. If at any one time since the complete 
conquest of Ireland, the whole land had 
been confiscated at a single and general oper- 
ation, (as has been done throughout more than 
once, by piece-meal,) and it had been entirely 
shared out to new English colonists as pro- 
prietors and cultivators — and further, if the 
whole native population had also been be- 
stowed as personal slaves on these same indi- 
vidual new land-holders, and the natives and 
their prosterity had been since held and treat- 
ed in every respect as are the negro slaves in 
these Southern States — there would have 
been scarcely more of injustice, hardship 
and cruelty, than in the actual policy and 
treatment; and the population would have 
been placed in a condition not more truly of 
slavery, and beyond comparison more com- 
fortable and happy, than they have experi- 
enced as " free*' Irishmen. 

Enormous as are the ftumbers of the miser- 
able wretches made slaves by the home in- 
dustrial system and policy of England, and of 
the large proportion of these murdered by the 
intolerable severity of its exactions, these 
amounts are small compared to the victims of 
another kind of slavery — ^that established by 
the subjugation of Hindostan . There, a popu- 
lation of more than one hundred and eighty 
millions of a superior race, though of a. dark 
complexion, and having capacity for a high 
grade of improvement, has been, and are, po- 
fitically enslaved, and to a degree of oppres- 
sion exceeding any that Europeans could live 
under or submit to, and almost beyond the 
conception of any civilized . and Christian 



people. The sole object of the governing 
and master-power and class, is to draw from 
the subjected race the greatest possible 
amount of tribute or tax that can be ab- 
stracted by force, and even with the aid and 
common use of physical torture. No measure 
of government, or regulation of police, or 
military severity and outrage, is deemed 
wrong or inexpedient, unless by its excess 
of injustice and cruelty it should defeat its 
object, and be less proauctive of gain to the 
Government than would have been a course 
more mild or merciful. 

In the *^ Coolie apprenticeship*' system, 
hypocritical England first commenced, and 
has since extended over many thousands of 
deluded Clynese and Hindoo victims (trans- 
ported to her African and American sugar 
colonies) a new form of slavery, which dif- 
fers in its results from her former system of 
enslaving African negroes only in its being 
more cruel. The term of service (if that is 
regarded and obeyed) is indeed limited to a 
stipulated number of years — but the obliga- 
tion is not, therefore, the less rigid, or the 
less coerced by the scourge, and solely at the 
will and for the interest of the master — ^and 
the infliction of this slavery is on people very 
far superior in natural capacity, and in ac- 
tual improvement, to the negro race. The 
service being temporary, instead of perpetual, 
operates still worse for the Coolie slave, in- 
asmuch as it is the interest and sole object 
of the master to get as much work as pos- 
sible from the slave within his term of ser- 
vice. Indeed, the greater number do not 
live to the end of their engaged term — and 
of those who live longer, and miglit again 
become free, very few can be able to return 
to their native land. Even if the limit of 
the term of a Coolie's slavery is honestly ob- 
served (to which contingency there must be 
numerous exceptions), the very existence and 
obligation of that limit must operate to pre- 
vent any growth of attachment and kindly 
feelingd between the master and the slave,, 
such as must necessarily spring up, and 
strengthen with time, where slavery is 
permanent and hereditary — and which con- 
dition of mutual attachment is general be- 
tween resident proprietors and their slaves 
in this country. This system of limited, 
but more cruel than continued slavery, has 
been the fate* of many thousands of Afri- 
cans, re-captured by British cruisers, and 
thus "apprenticed" in Trinidad and other ^ 
of the Crown colonies. And this is the so 
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called "liberation" of the re-captured Afri- 
can slaves!* 

Yet, with all this support of slavery in its 
worst forms by England, Englishmen still 



• The re captured Africans adde<l to the Asi- 
atic Coolies did not supply enougli of " free 
laborers," or "colonists," to England for her 
sugar islands, and in 1851, (thirteen years afler 
the complete emarttjipation of her West Indian 
slaves,) after some smaller operations, under 
authority of the British government, there were 
from thirty-five to forty thousand Africans bought 
(precisely as in the former slave trade) and 
shipped to the West Indies, and there "appren- 
ticed." This transaction was so palpably the 
renewal, in another form, of the old African 
slave trade, that the British government was 
shamed out of it by public opinion; and has 
lately denounced the like procedure as being 
such renewal, when the example was followed 
by the French government. The small proba- 
bility of any "Coolie apprentice," or "colonist," 
living as long as his time of slavery, may be 
inferred from the follwing fact, quoted by the 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, in a speech (1859) in the 
Senate of the United States: "Out of 4500 
Coolies imported into Jamaica in 1846 and 1847, 
only one-half remained alive in 1851." This 
system, originated by England, has been adopted 
in Cuba, as well as by France, and with the 
same general features and conditions, which 
must necessarily produce the greatest amount of 

-suffering, and generally also death. From 1847 
to 1858, there were shipped to Cuba 28,777 
Coolies. Of these, more than 4000 died on the 
passage. The subsequent annual deaths were 
at least ten per cent. They were bound to serve 
ten years, at $4 a month, one-half of which is 
retained by the master, to be paid to the Coolie 
(amounting to $240) when he is released after 
ten years service. Of course, few will live to 
receive their retained wages — which would cost 

/the master much more to pay than to engage a 
newly imported Coolie, under a like murderous 
engagement, for every vacancy created by death 
— to be either complied with, or avoided in like 
noanner. It must not be supposed that the $2 a 
month contracted to be paid to the Coolie is to 
be at his free disposal. Out of that be must pay 
for clothing, medical service, and other demands 
sufficient to absorb the whole. It is most likely 
that both the wants and the ignorance of the 
Coolie slave enable his masters to keep him 
always in debt, for advances — and that no money 
payment is ever made, before the death of the 
Coolie serves to wipe out all claims of payment 
for his services. The precise terms of service 
of the Coolie slaves are not known. No doubt 
they vary in details in the different colonies. 
But whatever m^y be the variations, and whether 
under the English, Spanish, or French govern- 
ment and policy, the general law and operation 
of Coolie bondage, whether of Asiatic or negro 
subjects, has been tiorrectly characterized (by 
the New York Day-Book) as the rule or recipe 
V *'for killing the greatest number of laborers in 
he shortest time." 
t 



continue complacently to listen to, and rap- 
turously applaud, and receive as the justly 
due eulogy of their country, the often re- 
peated rhetorical flourish of Curran, which 
will be here again quoted for the purpose of 
standing in contrast with the true facts of 
English action and merits in regard to 
slavery 

"I speak [said the eloquent orator] in the 
spirit of the British law, which makes liberty 
commensurate with and inseparable from 
British soil; which proclaims even to the 
stranger and the sojourner, Uie moment he 
sets his foot on British edrth, that the ground 
on which he treads is holy, and consecrated to 
the genius of Univeesal Emancipation. 
No matter in what language his doom may 
have been pronounced — no matter what 
complexion, incompatible with fVeedom, an 
Indian or an African sun may have burnt 
upon him — no matter in what disastrous 
battle his liberty may have been cloven 
down — no matter wit^ what solemnities he 
may have been devoted upon the altar of 
slavery-^the first moment he touches the 
sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god 
sink together in the dust — ^his soul walks 
abroad in her own majesty — his body swells 
beyond the measure of his chains that burst 
from around him — and he stands redeemed, 
regenerated, disenthralled, by the irresisti- 
ble genius of Universal Emancipation." 



Section III. — Tlje conditions of society in which 
only the labor of any country can be truly 
free — and then but temporarily. 

The only civilized communities in which 
the laborers are not yet slaves (and of these 
the exemption is but a transient condition,) 
^are the northern of the United States, or 
others (as Canada) linder the like rare and 
peculiar circumstances. The necessary con- 
ditions (together with the absence of personal 
slavery) are, population few and sparse com- 
pared to territory, and ready means for sub- 
sistence — and, therefore, the demand for labor 
by employers exceeding the supply of per- 
sons desirous to be hired. Such conditions 
will rarely be found, except in a newly set- 
tled or thinly peopled country. Nor can they 
long continue even there, unless there is also 
a ready outlet for the subsequently growing 
and crowding population — and there are 
vacant lands and greater profits for labor 
inviting to emigration. The vast extent of 
vacant^ fertile and cheap lands in the West 
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has served, and may long continue to draw 
away so much of the increase of population 
as to prevent in any of the northern States 
the supply of labor becoming equal to the de- 
mand. So long as the demand exceeds the 
supply, laborers can always obtain from em^ 
ployers fair and usually higher .than fair 
wages. The laborer then may freely select 
his employer and employment — as more hands 
are needed for all than can be hired — and, 
when at work, earning much more than he 
needs for present subsistence, the laborer is 
free to be idle (if he so chooses) whenever her 
and his family are not destitute of the neces- 
saries of life. This is the only condition of a 
country in which its labor and laborers can 
be deemed truly free; and this condition, but 
for the peculiar circumstances of North 
America, could not continue here long. 
Whenever the valuable vacant lands shall 
have b6en all settled upon, and there will 
be no longer suflSicient inducements for emi- 
gration; and when, by the retaining and 
crowding of population, the supply of labor 
shall (as is inevitable) greatly exceed the 
demand, then in New England, as already 
has been eflfected in Old England, slavery 
to want will be established completely, 
rigidly, and in the form most oppressive and 
deskuctive to the laborers, but the most 
profitable of all slavery to the employers, to 
capitalists, and to the industrial progress, 
and for the accumulation of wealth for the 
community. The lower the wages, and the 
greater the privations to which the laborers 
can be subjected by their eager competition 
for employment and bread, the greater will 
be the profits of the employers, or the lower 
they cq,n afford to sell tteir products, and 
the greater will be the increase of trade, of 
profits and of wealth to the country. This 
is the advanced and flourishing phase of the 
so-called "free labor" system — to the per- 
fection of which system England has now 
more nearly attained than any other country 
of Europe, or any peeple that has heretofore 
existed — and with which there is also the 
most of want, toil, suffering and misery to the 
laboring class, as well as the most of gain, 
wealth, and luxury to the employing class 
and to capitalists. Massachusetts already 
begins to see the dawn of this much lauded 
splendor, and much coveted economical and 
social condition. And in truth, if the pros- 
perity and wealth of the higher classes, and 
the extent of trade and of riches of the 
country in general, are the only objects 



sought, without any regard to increasing the 
destitution, misery, ignorance and vice of 
the poor, and the much larger number of 
the citizens — ^then I freely admit that the 
falsely so-called " free labor" system is the 
best policy, and that its ultimate fruition and 
results should be desired, not only for 
Massachusetts and all other "free" States, 
but also for Virginia, in preference to our 
existing system and policy of negro slavery. 



Section^ IV. — Free labor and negro slave-labor 
compared in their results, and especially in 
reference to Massachusetts and Virginia — 
Causes of high prices of Massachusetts lands 
— The different operations and effects of the 
receiving and paying of government bounties 
and protecting duties. 

Thus, the northern States, owing to pecu- 
liar but temporary circamstances, are, at this 
time, free labor communities, and will con- 
tinue to be so until their population becomes 
dense enough to make the supply of labor 
greater than the demand. Massachusetts^ as 
the oldest of the northern States, has longest 
enjoyed the alleged benefits of this condition 
of free labor, and has now approached near- 
est to the next succeeding condition of labor 
cheapened by competition and the beginning 
of slavery to want. Virginia is the oldest of 
thenegro-slaveholding States, and has longest 
^enjoyed the benefits and borne the peculiar 
and incidental evils of that condition. There- 
fore, when estimating the practical effects of 
the two systems, these two oldest States will 
be chiefly used as examples and referred to 
for comparison. The two different systems 
of policy and labor have each their unques- 
tionable benefits and disadvantages. Both 
are good in their general operation, where 
long and fully established, as respectively in 
these two States. Yet it would be extremely 
disadvantageous, if not ruinous, for either 
Massachusetts or Virginia to exchange its 
own established labor system entirely for that 
of the other. 

The slave system of Virginia gives much 
more command and control of labor in a new 
country of sparse population, and makes it 
continuous in effort, and therefore, even if 
slower and less effective for short times of 
actual employment, it is far more efficient 
and profitable on the whole than would be 
free hireling labor. It is more suitable for ^ 
extensive culture, under one directing and ^ 
i' controlling head; and by permitting leisure, 
and opportunities for much social intercourse, 
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to the master class^ and requiring of them^ 
and inviting to mental cultivation ^ there is a 
constant tendency to improvement of that 
class. in mind, manners, and in social advan- 
tages and virtues. On tlie other hand, ihe 
facility for obtaining the comforts and plea- 
sures of life also invite to self-indulgence, 
'indolence, and negligent and expensive 
habits — and these encourage the kindred 

/ vices which often follow these errors. 

The free labor system, if exclusively in 
operation from the beginning of a newly 
settled country (which, however, wls4iot the 
case with Massachusetts or any of the older 
northern States,) would suhject all employers 
and proprietors to great straits in the general 
scarcity and high price of free and hired 
labor. Hence, every economy of labor would 
be induced, and employers and proprietors 
^ would necessarily be themselves laborious, 
and frugal to the extent of parsimony. Their 

/ children, from an early age, would be trained 
to the industrious and frugal habits of their 
parents. No available means for gain would 
be neglected, nor any expensive indulgence, 
be permitted. Such circumstances would per- 
mit farming only on a small scale — so that the 
farmer, his wife, and sons and daughters, 
would constitute the greater number, if not 
all, of his permanent laborers and servants, 
for the farm or the house. Thus, every one 
is always at work, and helping to increasa 
both private gains and the public wealth. 
But, on this account, none of the hard work- 
ing rural population will have leisure for a 
high degree of mental culture, or for the im^ 
proving pleasures of extended social inter- 
course. The very long and severe winters 
of Massachusetts, when scarcely any out- 
door labor can be performed, more than any- 
thing else, have permitted and invited every 
person to acquire the lowest branches of 
school instruction. But this benefit does 
not prevent a general and increasing want of 
higher and more useful knowledge, for ac- 
quiring which the lower branches of schopl 
education are but the useful means. 
* The system of negro slavery requires large 
space for the best results, and large farms ; 
and such extensive operations, and the look- 
ing to the main and great objects, lead to the 
neglect of details and of minor advantages. 
Hence, on one of our large, and alsp best con- 
ducted and most profitable farms — great as 
' are the profits, and excellent the general 
. management — there is yet enough of waste 
andnegleoted values, in small matters, to fur- 



nish a good income, if ^ved; and all of 
which would be saved by Yankee farmers 
on their small plroperties. For all these 
reasons, in proportion to their respective 
amounts of capital and labor, the small 
northern fanner would ntake and save double 
as muph profit and accumulation as would a 
large southern slaveholder. Nevertheless, 
of all the before experienced northern far- 
mers who have bought land and settled in 
Virginia, and who, either with or without 
slaves, attempted to exercise their boasted 
northern skill in farming on a large scale, I 
have never heard of one who did not fail, 
or, at best, fall much below the results of 
the ordinary management of his more care- 
less and wastefrtl neighbors. 

The larger space required for farming by 
slave labor is obtained without much cost in 
a new colony or settlement. Land is but one 
(and then the least costly) part of the cul- 
tivator's total farming capital, audits market 
price cannot rise or maintain a subsequent 
price, higher than the owner can afibrd to 
pay, or to retain so invested. If every farmer 
occupies twice as much land as might serve 
(with every small economy practised), and 
such is the usage of the whole country, it 
will follow that the general price of land 
will not rise to a rate higher than one*half 
of what it might be, if every owner would 
bestow as much labor upon, and derive as 
much product from, one acre as he does from 
two. This is one only of the several causes 
of land being higher priced in Massachusetts- 
than in Virginia; though not a cause ne- 
cessarily produced by slavery. For in many 
particular cases , there are farms as highly 
improved in Virgipia, cultivated witlv better 
knowledge of agriculture, better conducted 
(notwithstanding the admitted defects of 
economy), and more profitable for the capi- 
tal invested, than can be found in Massachu- 
setts, or any other of the old northern States. 
There are other and more operative causes 
for the higher prices of lands in Massachu- 
setts, which will now be stated. 

The tendency of the system of free labor 
(when the labor is also scarce and dear,) is 
to reduce the sizes of farms to the least pos- 
sible extent on which the proprietors can 
make frill use of their capital — and, of 
course, to increase in proportion the number 
of farms and proprietors. The unproduc- 
tiveness of the soil in Massachusetts caused 
a large proportion of the population to de- 
vote their labors to navigation, fishing and 
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whaling, trade and manufactures; and their T 
natural and proper advantages and profits in 
these pursuits have been greatly increased 
by the bounties and discriminating and pro- 
tecting duties enacted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and which, raised from the whole 
country (and as of all taxation, mostly paid 
by the slaveholding States), yielded their 
benefits, as bounties, mainly to Massachu- 
setts and the other New England States, be- 
cause these were best fitted to profit by them. 
Thus, while the industry of all the agricul- 
tural, and especially of the slaveholding 
States, has been burdened with paying for 
all this unjust policy (amounting altogether 
to many hundreds of millions of dollars), 
Massachusetts has received the largest pro- 
portion of the benefits of the bounties so be- 
stowed. The direct bounties for £he cod- 
fishery, paid out of the federal treasury 
alone, have amounted nearly to $12,000,000 
-^and nearly the whole of this has been 
received by Massachusetts and maine, which 
was long a part of Massachusetts. As the 
largest shipbuilder, navigator and whaler, 
Massachusetts has received the largest pro- 
portion of the benefits of the indirect fede- 
ral bounties to navigation interestsy and es- 
pecially, and to this time, to American ship- 
owners, and to the vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade. Her greater fitness for man- 
ufactures has also served to give her the chief 
profits derived from the protecting duty sys- 
tem of which the unjust and heavy burden 
has been chiefly borne by the slaveholding 
States, which have been unable to obtain any 
profit from these offered bounties. A pro- 
tecting duty of 20 per cent on certain fab- 
rics might afford ample protection and profit 
to Massachusetts' manufacturers, which rate 
of duty would not guard from loss a south- 
em manufacturer. Thus, a virtual monopoly 
of the production and sale would be vested 
in the manufacturers of the section which 
had the best facilities to use the benefit. If 
then the duty were raised to 40 per cent, it 
would still offer so much more advantage to 
the northern than to the southern manufac- 
turer, that the former, while making still in- 
creased profits, could undersell the latter, 
and retain the principal or exclusive busi- 
ness of production. For all these latter rea- 
sons, of far greater operation than better 
agriculture, the population of Massachusetts 
has been increased to much more than dou- 
ble of what it would have been if its whole 
industry were as nearly agricultural as that 



of Virginia. And .this additiwial popula- 
tion drew from abro&d, and from the govern- 
ment protection and bounties, far the largest 
share of the profits and wealth of Massachu- 
setts. All this additional population, pos- 
sessing and expending much more than .a 
proportional amount of the general annual 
income of the State, afforded to the fewer 
agriculturists a home market of great an^ 
sure demand, and of immense value. The 
consequent prodigious benefit to the fewer 
cultivators and land owners may well be con- 
ceived, and the necessary effects in increas- 
ing the demand for and price of the limited 
amount of land, none of which was too re- 
mote from towns to profit by the peculiar 
benefits offered. For the demand for land 
was not to raise grain — (for the production 
of grain and agriculture proper have long 
been and still are decreasing and declining 
in Massachusetts — ) but to raise green vege- 
tables and other products which do not ad- 
mit of distant transportation, for the supply 
of the many towns and villages and the 
population not engaged in agriculture. A 
" home market," when it is what the term , 
should imply, really at home, is unquestion- 
ably of great Value to agriculture, and which 
(i^ many cases) if justly and judiciously se- 
lected, the agricultural interest of a country 
may well afford to pay for, in consideration 
of its benefits. But, in the case of Massa- 
chusetts, there has been created in this ex- 
tra and non-agricultural population and its 
wealth, a vast home market, by which ev^ 
individual farmer is greatly benefitted, and 
which home market has been built up and 
is paid for by the bounty of the Federal • 
Government, and mainly by taxes and losses 
borne by the slaveholding States. To com- 
pare fairly Virginia and Massachus^ts in 
these respects, it would be necessary to sup- 
pose for Virginia an additional population of 
industrious and wealthy consumers of agri- 
otiltural products, of more than double all 
the number now engaged in agriculture; 
and further, that these donsumers were main- 
ly supported and enriched, not by Virginia, 
but by Massachusetts. Under sueh change 
of conditions, the prices of land in Virginia 
would soon be doubled, and those of Massa- 
chusetts would sink to less than half their 
present rates. And if the latter had never 
had any benefit from the bounty system, and, 
on the contrary, had paid as much of the 
costs of that system as has Virginia, at this 
I time, the population and wealth and pros- . 
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perity of Massachusetts as well as the price 
of lands, would scarcely be one-fourtin as 
much as are now boasted of, and which are 
falsely asserted to be wholly the results of 
the superiority of free to slave labor. 



Sbction V. — Other causes of high price of land, 
^ and further views of its operation, and that 
of " free labor." The condition of Massachu- 
setts, so much lauded, is the infancy, of a sys- 
tem of evil which is approaching maturity in 
England, and has fully reached if. in China. 

There are still other causes for the high 
prices of lands in Massachusetts, and which 
operate still more strongly in older " free- 
labor" countries. These will be now stated, 
and their peculiar and powerfal operation 
fully admitted. Where the free labor sys- 
tem prevails, and hireling labor is scarce and 
high-priced, it will be a necessary conse- 
quence (as stated above) that the small land- 
ed proprietors and their families will not only 
be regular laborers, but will constitute the 
much larger proportion of the laborers on 
all small properties. They will also be the 
most diligent, hard-working, careful and fru- 
gal of laborers — ^because every member of 
the family is not only under more perfect 
direction and control of the proprietors, but 
also has every additional stimulus to exer- 
tion and care that self-interest, family affec- 
tion, and the pride of proprietorship can of- 
fer. Every exertion of a hand, every min- 
ute of time given to labor, every smallest 
saving of products or means, will be so much 
of addition to the income of the family, and 
to the accumulation of capital. Such pro- 
prietor-laborers — and especially when press- 
ed by poverty as much as if they were hire- 
ling laborers on the lands of others, (which 
is not unusual) — are more industrious, and 
more saving than any free hirelings, or any 
individual slaves. Therefore, the smallest 
farms, thus cultivated, will be made more 
productive than any others in proportion •to 
extent, and will be^ held at higher *prices 
than larger properties. Hence, there will 
be a continual tendency to reduce the sizes 
of farms, and a consequent enhancement of 
the market prices of small farms, to the 
highest rate at which proprietors are content 
to buy or to hold them. This rate is raised 
still higher by another cause not less opera 
tive than the love of gain, or the pressure of 
want. Besides the intrinsic and true value 
which all cultivated land has founded on its 
actual rate of production, every property has 



also an additional element of value, which 
enters into and increases its market price. 
This is th*e gratification and pride felt by 
and nourished in the owner, because of the 
mere fact of his being a proprietor of land. 
This feeling, and its effects, exist everywhere 
— ^but in the highest degree where such pro- 
prietorship is a rar^ distinction, and. of course 
where such property is the most scarce, 
costly, and difficult of attainment. It is felt 
in Virginia — ^but with less intensity than in 
Massachusetts — and in Massachusetts much 
less than in France, (where the law has only 
of late permitted, and now operates to en- 
courage and almost compel the extremely 
minute division of land — ) and in France 
less than in England, where it is rare for 
land to be owned by any except the, very 
rich. Independent of the products, or pe- 
cuniary profits of land, its possesion con- 
fers a distinction something like the vulgar 
estimation of a title of nobility-^which is 
still more empty, and destitute of real value 
and worth. This distinction of ownership 
may be rated very high in some localities, 
and very low in others. But everywl^re it 
is something — and its rate is so much added 
to what would be otherwise the market price 
of lands. But this value of mere proprie- 
torship is not in proportion to the extent, or 
to the productiveness or other true value of 
lands. It is the greater in different coun- 
ties in proportion to the scarcity of the dis- 
tinction, or the difficulty of its acquisition. 
It is also much greater, in the same coun- 
tries as to small farms than large, or in in- 
verse proportion to their respective extents. 
For the possessor of but five acres enjoys 
the much coveted and highly prized distinc- 
tion and rank of being a farmer on his own 
land — and the owner of a thousand, or ten 
thousand a<jres, is no more. Hence, this 
pride of mere proprietorship might add ?5Q, 
or $10 per acre, to the appreciation of a 
farm of but 5 acres' extent — ^and might not 
add more than $600, or half a dollar the 
acre, to a farm of 1000 acres. Hence the 
strong inducement, where such demaYid is 
strongly operative, to supply it by selling 
land m small divisions — ^and so to hold it 
divided. The present legal policy of France 
compels the division of the smallest landed 
property among all the children of a de- 
ceased proprietor. Consequently, very many 
farms, and separate properties, are from five 
acres to less than one acre in size. From 
other operating causes^ in some parts of Ger- 
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many the lands are mostly held in similar 
vejry small divisions. The owners, the " pes- 
ant-proprietors/' as they are termed by J. 
Stuart Mills, (who greatly admires and ap- 

S lauds the system) are as needy as are hire- 
ng day laborers, and suffer as great priva- 
tions. But; for the reasons stated above, 
they are the most diligent and frugal of la- 
borers, and appreciate their position of pro- 
prietox3 so highly that many continue to 
hold and to cultivate farms which do not 
yield, as capital, a net profit of more than 
two per cent. In other words, if the fair 
interest of capital is five per cent, these 
small peasant-proprietors hold their lands 
(and could so sell them if choosing,) at mar- 
ket prices between twice and thrice the 
amount of their true intrinsic value, as rated 
by production. The distinguished (and gen- 
erally correct) political economist, just quo- 
ted, pronounces these peasant-proprietors to 
be ihe most productive of all landholders 
and cultivators, and the most profitable ag- 
ricultural workers in these countries. And 
he is right, if the most desirable and profi- 
table end for the individual, and public in- 
terests of a State, is to obtain the greatest 
possible amount of gross products from the 
land, even if at the greatest cost of labor 
and privation, and want and misery, to the 
proprietors and laborers, and with the least 
of net profit, and of accumulation of in- 
creased capital to the proprietors and the 
State. Lanis so held and tilled might in- 
deed produce to the utmost capacity for every 
rood of surface — would be bought and sold 
at double prices — might perhaps bear a dou- 
bled population, all peasant-proprietors and 
all industrious laborers. But hand-labov 
would- generally supersede team-labor and 
labor-saving machines, and net product 
would be diminished much more than gross 
product increased. Each proprietor's house- 
hold would eat or consume nearly all of his 
own products, and leave a very small excess 
for sale, and to furnish any addition to the 
public wealth. The necessity for continual 
toil and privation of the whole population 
would forbid any indulgences in social 
pleasures, or intellectual improvement — and 
more and more, in each successive genera- 
tion, extend the prevalence of general and 
brutal rudeness of manners, ana ignorance. 
And, according to my views, this condition 
of a country population — such as exists in 
parts of France and Germany, and to which 
Massachusetts is tending^ (and, if a truly 



self-«upporting State, would be rapidly ap- 
proaching, and would soon reach) — is as 
truly a great and deplorable evil, as it is 
supposed by many to be a great benefit and 
blessing. Considered in reference to both 
priicate and public interests and well-being — 
or in regard to the happiness, wealth, and 
mental and moral position of the whole com- 
munity, and of every individual, this condi- 
tion would be far less beneficial, and more 
deplorable, than that of a negro-slavehold- 
ing community, of but half the population 
on equal space, with a less economical and 
productive agriculture, in gross, and prices 
of land less by one-half or more. In this 
latter condition of things, the negro slaves 
would enjoy more leisure, freedom from har- 
assing cares, and more comfort and pleasure, 
than the wretched and hard-working peas- 
ant-proprietors and laborers — and the fewer 
masters of negro slaves would have abun- 
dance of leisure, and use it for spcial enjoy- 
ment^ and to improve manners and social 
education. If there were less of gross pro- 
duction, there would be much more of sur- 
plus and of net products, and of sales abroad, 
and of accnmuktion of private wealth, and 
contributions to the general ^revenue and ac- 
cumulated wealth of the State. It has been 
admitted that the more that land is divided 
into small properties, and> cultivated by the 
hands of the respective owners and their 
families, the more effort and frugality will 
be used, and more of gross products made 
and saved. But no important facility to 
save hard-labor can be made on such small 
spaces. The farmer on five aeres only may 
indeed obtain frcm it the greatest possible 
product — even though his tillage is entirely 
by the spade and hoe. But he ci:nnot afford 
to use a good plough or strong team — ^and 
still less a reaping or threshing machine. 
The more that numbers are increased, and 
even of industrious laborers, the nearer will 
they be to the eating, or otherwise consum- 
ing, the whole annual products of the coun- 
try. Population, when increased to the 
most that the industry and products of a 
country can support, does not add either to 
the wealth or strength of the country, but 
the reverse ; producing instead, poverty, ig- 
norance, and weakness, and great suffering 
to all of the laboring class, and destitution, 
misery and even starvation, to many of the 
crowded population. Such is the actual con- 
dition of China, which, of all countries of 
the world^ is the most indust.iously and ef- 
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fectLvdj eultivatsed, <^e most productive, the 
land most valued and high-prioed, and which 
also supports the most dense and laborious 
and frugal population. Yet this great and 
rich country barely feeds and sustains its 
numerous inhabitants, and supplies but a 
scant amount of the cheapest food to much 
the greater number — poverty is general, and 
extreme want and famine aro not uncommon 
— ^there is but little surplus production to 
increase the general wealth, or for public 
uses — ^and the nation is even the weaker in 
military condition, because of its great pop- 
ulousness, which is only restricted from 
greater increase by misery, starvation and 
systematic infanticide. Yet, while the 
wretched condition of China is admitted by 
all, and also the causes for it here alleged, 
the very same causes, in their earlier opera- 
tion and progress, and as applied to this 
country, are supposed by many shallow rea- 
soners to be elements and ' evidences of 
wealth, strength, happiness and general 
well-being and greatness for this country — 
causes which are alleged to be greatly bene- 
ficial to the northern States, and which are 
even deemed the best examples for imitation, 
and objects to be earnestly sought by the 
slaveholding States! China presents the 
perfection and finality of the operatijcn, of 
the system of high-priced lands, cheap free 
labor and dense population, which system is 
but beginning to be effective in Massachu- 
setts, and is more than half advanced to 
completion in England. 

Population, when near approaching, and 
still more when having reached its maxi- 
mum, or extreme limit (of means for subsis- 
tence,) in any country, is admitted by all 
sound thinkers to be an enormous evil. 
Another great accompanying evil, also ad- 
mitted,, is presented in the wages of labor 
being too low to support the laborers. To 
these evils, I would add as another the high 
price of land, which is always an aocompa- 
nyment and aggravation of the other two— 
but which, instead of being deemed an evil, 
is as commonly as erroneously supposed to 
be a great and most desirable public benefit, 
and a certain indication of great agricultu- 
ral and general prosperity. 

Land, as all other farming capital, or stock, 
has two kinds of value, of entirely different 
character and operation. The one is the 
value founded upon, and regulated by, the 
products and profits of the land under cul- 
ture. This is the tarue and only agricultural 



and useful value ; and which, if known and 
distinguished separately, will truly indicate 
the actual measure of the supposed agricul- 
tural prosperity of a country, where all the 
land is occupied. The other value of land 
is as capital merely, or a commodity of trade 
and speculation ; and which is regulated en- 
tirely by the demand of purchasers, no mat- 
ter for what objects, or under what delusion. 
There are also two different private interests 
of land-holders, as such, which ought to be, 
but are not often considered apart. The 
Jand-holder, as ti cultivator or agriculturist, 
is not benefitted, but may eventually be much 
injured, by lands being'* priced higher than 
according to their true productive value. 
But to those who hold lands for sale ; or as 
capital for trade, the higher the rise of pri- 
ces, and the more money to be obtained by 
sale, the greater will be the gain of the in- 
dividual sellers, in each transaction. But it 
is certain that such gains cannot be benefi- 
cial to agriculture, or to the common weal. 
For just as much as some members of the 
community, as sellers of land, may gain in 
factitious and baseless enhancement of price, 
is lost by others, as buyers in paying prices 
too high for the value of land founded on 
its production. If the lands of Virginia 
could, and as speedily as is falsely and ab- 
surdly maintained by the advocates for sub- 
situted free labor, be raised in price to the 
present rates of Massachusetts, or to four 
times as much as their true productive value 
will now justify, the owners might individu- 
ally profit as much, in that respect, by sell- 
ing their lands to others who would bear the 
subsequent loss. • But if the sellers remain- 
ed resident^ of Virginia, or did not flee the 
country with their new capital in money, its 
quadrupled increase would scarcely secure 
them, as abiding residents, from being in- 
volved in the common ruin of the country, 
to be produced through its prostrated agri- 
cultural interests. To the seller of land, and 
as such only, can the too high price of land 
be beneficial. To the designed and contin- 
ued holder, advanced market price is unim- 
portant ; and to the buyer, it is altogether 
injurious. 



Sbction VI. — Value of a " home market," if tru- 
ly at home ; and why, and in what manner to 
be maintained by all the Southern States. 

The subject of home maricets was inciden- 
tally touched upon in a preceding section. 
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Its importance requires the more full consid- 
eration^ which it will now receive. 

The value of a home market for the pro- 
ducts of agriculture, created in the new de- 
mand for tibese products of neighboring resi- 
dent mechanics, manufacturers, traders, nav- 
igators, &c., and their families, I would per- 
haps rate as highly as do the advocates of 
the protecting duty and bounty system of the 
federal government. All reasoners would 
admit its great value to agriculture, and to 
all its neighboring country, where the home 
market grows up naturally, or without any 
fostering care and aid of government. Still 
more valuable would be a home market to 
its neighboring agriculturists, even if crea- 
ted and sustained by legal protection, provi- 
ded the burden and cost of that protection 
were borne, not by the community receiving 
the benefit, but by another and remote com- 
munity and interest — as are the different 
conditions of the older northern and south- 
ern States under the federal system of pro- 
tection and bounties. Further : I will ad- 
mit that, in some cases, it would be good 
policy for a particular State or community 
to impose taxes or burdens (smd which would 
be but of temporary operation) on itself, for 
the purpose of introducing and establishing 
new and appropriate industrial pursuits, and 
SO far creating a real home market ui the 
demands of new customers, resident in the 
same community. To insure beneficial re- 
sults, it would only be necessary that the 
subjects of protection should be selected with 
wisdom and judgment, and with a single eye 
to the interest of the community so taxed, 
as well as by its legal authority only. Thus, 
each and all of the southern States — ^which 
are almost exclusively agricultural, and have 
scarcely any important home markets in 
manufacturers and members of other indus- 
trial pursuits — ^would promote their own pe- 
cuniary interest by severally imposing heavy, 
and, in some cases, prohibitory license taxes* 
on the sales of all such northern commodi- 
ties as might be as well, or nearly as^heaply 
produced in the South ; and also on all pro- 
ducts of foreign countries, of which the 
prices are much enhanced by federal duties 
for protection, or which are imported in the 
South, not directly from abroad, but through 
northern ports and traders. The certain and 
indefeasible right of each State to impose 
such license taxes it' is not necessary here to 
maintain. So far the new policy proposed 
might be maintained as correct on economi- 



cal founds. But there are much more im» 
portant political and protective or defensive 
reasons. Such a system of policy, if adop- 
ted by but a few (and more speedihr and 
effectually if by all) of the southern States, 
and fully and strictly carried out, would not 
only give to every such southern State valu- 
able home markets and numerous new buy- 
ers and consumers (at home) of agricultural 
products, but would soon serve to bring the 
northern Abolitionists to their senses by for- 
cing them to see their complete dependence, 
for their profits and wealth, on southern 
products and taxation, and on the tribute • 
heretofore levied upon southern capital and 
industry, and mainly derived from negro 
slavery. 

The arguments of the protectionists in 
favor of creating home markets by protec- 
ting duties, operating to exclude the taxed 
foreign commodities, if addressed to the 
mantiacturing and bountied States, would 
be impregnable. For these States pay but 
a small proportion of the costs, and enjoy 
nearly all the benefits of the home markets 
so created. But when such argimients, in 
favor of federal protection, are addressed by 
northern advocates to the people of the 
South, they are both false and absurd. 
And their absurdity is greatly increased, 
and made more manifest and glaring, when 
southern men advocate such protection 
through federal legislation. When this is 
effected, as has been through the whole 
course of the protective and bounty system 
of this country, the southern people bear 
much the larger pcwiion of the burdens (as 
of all federal taxes) and of the whole cost, 
and the " home markets'' so created are not 
in the southern, but almost exclusively in 
the northern States, and mostly in New Eng- 
land, where they are no more " home mar- 
kets*' for the southern States and people 
than they would be if in Europe. Mr. 
Henry Carey, the most earnest and able re- 
cent advocate of the protective system, is 
entirely correct in regard to the great ad- 
van tges of home markets which he sets 
forth, or of what he calls "placing the loom 
and anvil by the side of the plough f but 
for this placing to be for our benefit in the 
South, the newly introduced loom itnd anvil 
should be by our plough, and not by that of 
Massachusetts. If* the southern advocates 
for protection will direct their arguments 
and zealous effc»rts truly for the protection of^ 
southeicn manufactures and mechanical and 
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other produote, tihrough State legislation — 
and thus, for building up new '^ home mar- 
kets," not in the North but in the South — 
not for northern but for southern agricultu- 
ral products ; they would, for the first time, 
have reason and good sense, patriotism and 
sound State policy, on their side ; and then 
their exertions, concurred in by their 
former opponents, and so made effective, 
would redound as much to the wealth, 
strength and political safety of the southern 
States, as the federal protective and bounty 
system ^as heretofore operated in opposite 
directions, and with most injurious effects on 
all these great interests. 



Sbction VII. — How the removal of slaves from 
Virginia would affect the prices of lands and 
agricultural and general interests. Some ab- 
surd and detestable doctrines on this question 
cited and exposed. 

In a preceding article, " On the effects of 
the high prices of slaves," &c. (published in 
DeBow's Review for June, 1859,) I main- 
tained the folbwing positions, which will 
here be again enunciated, but which will 
not require to be again proved or argued : 

1. That the higher the price, or costs, of 
the whole of the farmer's necessary capital, 
the less must be the net profits of his farm 
and business, for products of equal amounts 
and values obtained. 

2. That after the market prices of agri- 
cultural capital and stock have been duly 
adjusted and proportioned to the products 
and profits, if thereafter one large part of 
that capital, as slaves, should rise much in 
price, without a corresponding and equal in- 
crease of the value of subsequent products, 
then the market price of the other capital 
stock, the land, must be as much reduced, 
leaving the market value of the whole capi- 
tal the same as before — or, otherwise, no 
new investments will be made in agriculture 
(capable of returning the ordinary profits of 
capital,) and no previous owners of farms 
can continue to hold them, unless to operate 
fof less than fair profits on their capital, 
rated at its then market appreciation. 

3. That the now greatly enhanced price 
of slaves (caused by their more profitable 
use and greater demand in the more south- 
-ern States) has already operated to forbid 
new investments in agricultural capital in 
Virginia — and has begun to reduce, and will 
more and more reduce, the prices of our 
lands. 



What was maintained, in arguing these 
propositions, as the effect of an undue high 
price for slaves, in lowering, in equal de- 
gree, the prices of lands (the only other 
great subject of our farming capital), would 
be equally true if these two subjects could 
be made to change places. That is, if, be- 
cause of any artificial or extraneous influ- 
ence, our lands could be raised to, and main- 
tained at, for a time, a much higher rate of 
price than their prodjacts would justify, or 
than could return fair business profits, then 
the other great subjects of farming capital 
must be re,duced in proportion — or other- 
wise investmenjts in agriculture would cease, 
until the price of capita], in some other 
parts, or generally, for want of purchasers, 
had fallen low enough for profitable invest- 
ment. As such reduction of price could not 
occur ^s to slaves, (because their price is 
regulated hf the great and increasing for- 
eign demand), the necessary and inevitable 
fall of price would take place in regard to 
lands, which therefore would soon lose all 
their recent undue or factitious apprecia- 
tion, if not further sink below their former 
and then fair market value. 

It will be a subject for separate and later 
consideration, whether (as usually supposed) 
the high price of land of itself is advanta- 
geoui^to agricultural interests, or the reverse'. 
But the opposers of negro slavery having 
assumed as true the afirmative .of this pro- 
position, have eagerly seized upon the actual 
difference of the prices of lands in the nor- 
thern and southern States, to use as their 
great argument for the destruction of negro 
slavery and its substitution by free labor. 
To strengthen this argumenjt, the actual dif- 
ferences of prices have been greatly exag- 
gerated, and the great and especial causes 
of high priced lands (as in Massachusetts) 
have been entirely overlooked, or designedly 
ignored. Further : It has thence been in- 
ferred, no less foolishly than falsely, that the 
removal of all the slaves from Virginia by 
sale (or,^as many have contended, even by 
gratuitous emancipation,) would have the 
simultaneous or speedy effect of introducing 
as much free labor from abroad, and thus 
speedily and greatly would the prices of our 
lands be raised, and all to the great benefit 
and gain of the agricultural interest and of 
the commonwealth. Formerly, when theo- 
retical anti-slavery opinions w^re general in 
Virginia, many persons, otherwise intelligent 
and judicious, would h^ve readily concurred 
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in this false doctrine. That time of general' 
delusion in regard to negro slavery, happily 
for Virginia, has passed away. Recently 
and now there are but few who still enter- 
tain such opinions. But, lest I should be 
charged with contending against shadows, 
and exposing errors and absurdities for 
which no respectable authority or voucher 
can now be found, I will quote two passages 
from editorial articles of Virginian newspa- 
pers, holding different political creeds, and 
respectively attached to the two great oppo- 
sing political parties. One of these is the 
Norfolk Herald, the oldest newspaper, and 
still conducted by the oldest editor of the 
commonwealth. In an editorial article of 
this paper (of 1853, as supposed) there was 
the following passage : — 

" Let those who are lured by the prospect 
of gain, or who really believe that they can 
better their condition by emigrating to the 
new States, follow their bent, and take their 
slaves along with them. The vacuum may 
cause a momentary weakness, but it will be 
only to recruit with two- fold ' vigor. The 
places of every slave will in time be filled 
with hardy, industrious, tax-paying, musket- 
bearing freemen, of the right stuff to peo- 
ple a free State, which Virginia is destined 
to be one of these days, and the sooner (con- 
sistently with reason) the better for her own 
good." 

This passage is but a strongly expressed 
enunciation and repetition of the old and 
hacknied general proposition of the anti- 
slavery school, and therefore needs no fur- 
ther notice. The next quoted authority re- 
quires more consideration, though upon other 
grounds than that of respect due to the opin- 
ions advanced, or the reasons on which they 
are placed. The following passage is part 
of an editorial article in the Richmond En^ 
quiver of 1858, commenting on the move- 
ments in the then recent session of the 
Southern Convention. It was deliberately 
set forth and cautiously worded, and was 
subsequently reaffirmed by the editor : 

" If a dissolution of the Union is to be 
followed by the revival of the slave trade, 
Virginia had better consider whether the 
south of the northern Confederacy would 
not be far preferable for her than the north 
of a Southern Confederacy. In the North- 
ern Confederacy, Virginia would derive a 
large amount from the sale of her slaves to 
the South, and gain the increased value of 
her lands from northern emigration ; while, 
2 



in the Southern Confederacy, with the Af- 
rican slave trade revived, she would lose two- 
thirds of the value of her slave property and 
derive no additional increase to the value of 
her lands." 

The Enguirer, in former years, and for a 
long time, was one of the ablest and certain- 
ly the most influential of the political jour- 
nals of Virginia, and, perhaps, of all the 
southern States — and even now may retain 
something of the remains of that deference 
which formerly was due to its then influence 
if not to its always asserted claim (not al- 
ways, however, even formerly, well founded) 
of being the zealous and faithful advocate of 
the rights and intei^sts of the southern 
States. Further : in recent and at the pres- 
ent time, and in States other than Virginia, 
this paper may have acquired undeserved 
consideration as a supposed exponent of now 
prevailing public opinion, or of the opinions 
of some of the leadirg politicians of Virgi- 
nia, founded on the known family as well as 
partizan relations of the chief editor. But 
for these difl'erent circumstances, either or 
all of which may operate abroad to invest 
the Enquirer's doctrines with some factitious 
and undeserved importance or false prestige, 
the several propositions above quoted would 
not, for their own worth or influence at home, 
demand either reply or notice. As it is, 
some comments will be submitted on the 
main and also the incidental positions of the 
editor. And first, before adverting to the 
older fallacies of the removal of slaves serv- 
ing to bring in free labor and to raise the 
price of lands, I will ask attention to some 
other opinions expressed in this notable pas- 
sage, which ought to excite indignation or 
contempt in the mind of every Virginian 
who is true to Virginia and to the South. 

So far as I kn&w or believe, there is not 
any other editor, or any respejptable and 
known individual writer in Virginij?,, who 
would endorse and support these doctrines of 
the Enquirer in regard to preferring for Vir- 
ginia a northern rather than a southern po- 
litical connection. If there are any persons 
in Virginia, except the few northerners in 
feeling, and the still fewer abolitionists or 
incendiary northern emissaries and agents, 
who would, in any contingency, prefer that 
Virginia should be attached to th^ northern 
rather than to the southern States, there is 
yet no evidence of such preference — or at 
least of any but in the above-quoted d>i<3la- 
ration. If all the votes of Virginia could 
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be polled on this particular question, at least 
nineteen-twentieths of them would strongly 
oppose tlie choice implied in the words quo- 
ted. And if there can be as many persons 
as one-twentieth who would, in any contin- 
gency, prefer political connection with the 
northern States to the southern, the fear of 
public indignation would prevent the avowal 
of that opinion, which would be so general- 
ly deemed hateful and abominable. 

There is great virtue in an " if.'' It is 
easy enough to see that the *'if " of the Eni 
guirer was designed to serve as a safe pas- 
sage through which to crawl out of the dif- 
ficulty, which, without the " if/' would have 
been obvious to every reader. The Enguirer's 
implied preference and recommendation for 
Virginia, in the event of a dissolution of 
the Union, to side with and remain attached 
to the northern rather than the southern 
States, were presented as if based on a con- 
dition precedent — the re-opening of the Af- 
rican slave trade — which was then, and is 
^ even now, so unlikely to occur soon, that 
such a test of the JEJnquirer^s principles was 
not likely to be practically applied. For 
various reasons, good and bad, strong, feeble, 
or entirely fallacious — the great body of the 
people of Virginia are strongly opposed to 
the re-opening of the African slave trade ; 
and by very many of them that policy would 
be held in detestation and abhorrence. 
With all of this large number, and also with 
other very cursory readers, the words of the 
Enquirer might well pass as a mere indirect 
assertion that the re-opening of the slave 
trade would be an evil greater than the sep- 
aration of Virginia from the South and her 
adherence to the North ; or, in short, as but 
a hyperbolical expression of disapprobation 
of a policy that could not be too strongly de- 
nounced. Further, it is only upon the oc- 
currence of the contingency that the Union 
is about to be dissolved, and, as a con- 
sequent^, the African slave trade to be re- 
opened, that the Enquirer recommended to 
Virginia to side with the North against the 
South. Until this very improbable and dou- 
ble contingency shall occur, the Enquirer^ 
by virtue of its " if," will still assert its claim 
to be strongly southern, both in principle 
and in every doctrine advocated. But what- 
ever may be claimed for it, the " if," of the 
Enquirer should not be deemed of the slight- 
est value as protection from the general in- 
dignation which would be incurred by a 
naked and unconditional avowal of prefer- 



ence for the connection of Virginia with the 
northern States rather than the southern, in 
the event of a dissolution of the Union. 
The " if " is as worthless as a part of the ar- 
gument, as is the entire series of proposi- 
tions false as a whole. If the possible oc- 
currence of the reopening of the 'African 
slave trade, after a separation of the Union, 
will indeed render it expedient and prefera- 
ble for Virginia to separate both her natural 
and political connection from the more south- 
em States and to adhere to the northern, 
then there would exist precisely the same 
reasons for such preference and action, with- 
out the re-opening of the slave trade, or any 
prospect or possibility thereof. What are 
the alleged reasons ? In the " northern con- 
federacy," as says the Enquirer , " Virginia 
would derive a large amount from the sale 
of her slaves to the South, and gain the in- 
creased value of her lands from northern 
emigration, while in the southern confede- 
racy she would lose two-thirds of the value 
of her slave property, and derive no addi- 
tional increase to the value of her lands." 
Now, if the latter portions of these asser- 
tions were true (as they are not), then they 
would operate as strongly, as reasons, with- 
out the revival of the slave trade. Without 
its being revived, the prices of slaves will be, 
as now, much higher — higher by two-thirds, 
the Enquirer says — than if the trade were 
reopened. Therefore, according to this doc- 
trine, there are not only as great, but greater 
reasons and inducements operating now to 
sell off all our slaves, and have the vacuum 
so caused, in population and labor, filled by 
northern or European free laborers. And if 
by selling all our slaves, it were true, as the 
Enquirer maintains (and as I deny), there 
would be gain to Virginia in the (thereby 
caused) increased value of her lands, effect- 
ed through northern emigration, then it is 
no less desirable now to seek that end, and 
through the means stated, and before the 
possible reopening of the African slave trade 
shall begin to diminish the present high pri- 
ces of our slaves. Further — even if admit- 
ting fully the argument of the Enquirer, 
stripped of its non-essential contingencies — 
that it would be good State policy to sell all 
our slaves, and so invite immigration — ^yet as 
this can be done generally and completely 
only by legislative and coercive enactments, 
it is a legitimate deduction that this proper 
State policy ought to be so enacted and en- 
forced, and thus that Virginia shall be, and 
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as speedily as possible, freed from the pres- 
ence of negro slaves, and rendered in policy, 
and, of course, in sentiment, one of the 
hireling-labor. Abolition and northern States. 
It the propositions of the Enquirer^ fairly 
argued and carried out, do not lead inevita- 
bly to these conclusions, it would throw 
much needed light on the propositions as- 
serted for any other legitimate deductions 
from them to be maintained by legitimate 
argument. 

In pursuing the main course of the dis- 
cussion, there were some important side is- 
sues passed by, which would well deserve 
the consideration of those who have faith in 
any of the propositions above quoted. Even 
if the contingencies supposed by the En- 
miirer had actually occurred, or were mani- 
festly about to occur, i. e. " a dissolution of 
the Union, to be followed by the revival of 
the slave trade," it may be asked whether 
Virginia, if waiting so long to act, as recom- 
mended by the Ehiguirer, could then, even 
on the false grounds assumed, obtain the 
promised profit in selling her slaves to the 
South ? Would the then all-powerful non- 
slaveholding and slavery-hating States of the 
northern confederacy (even now, eighteen or 
nineteen in number) permit the only two 
adhering slaveholding States, Virginia and 
Maryland, to continue the *' iniquity" of 
either selling or holding slaves ? And even 
if there would be any possible ground to 
suppose such permission to be granted, and 
the involved rights to be respected by the 
then all-powerful northern States, there is 
still another as important diflffculty in another 
quarter, viz : What possible interest would 
the people of the more southern States then 
hav^t6 buy all the negroes of Virginia, at 
prices three-fold greater (as estimated by 
the Enquirer) than would be required for 
other slaves that they could then freely buy 
from Africa ? And, even if pecuniary in- 
terest did not forbid so absurd a preference, 
what other inducement would there be for 
the more southern States to minister to the 
benefit and profits of Virginia by buying 
her slaves at higher, or even at any prices, 
and so faciliate her change to free labor, 
after Virginia had deserted and basely be- 
trayed her section and her principles, and 
for this absurd hope of pecuniary profit, had 
chosen alliance with, and political bondage 
to, the northern States ? 



Sbotion VIII. — How the substitution of free labor 
for slave labor would finally operate on agri- 
cultural interests — High price of land, of it- 
self, not a benefit to agriculture, and may be 
the reverse — Still greater evil in fluctuating 
prices. 

But enough of reference to the incidental 
and minor question. I will now proceed to 
the consideration of the main proposition of 
the opposers of negro or personal slavery — 
which is (as enunciated above at home, 
and by thousands of anti-slavery authorities 
abroad), that the removal of negro slavery 
and slave labor will bring in a sufficient 
supply of free laborers — and that the change 
will operate speedily, greatly and profitably 
for the land owners, in raising the prices of 
lands. I deny the general proposition, and 
also each of its minor parts; and, so far as 
the present land-owners* interest are con- 
cerned, will maintain that the pecuniary evils 
of the change would scarcely fall short of 
the evil political and social results which 
have been previously and elsewhere asserted. 

The same general positions were assumed 
by the English anti-slavery party, to advocate 
and prove the expediency of the general 
emancipation of slaves in the British colonies. 
There, however, it was argued that the eman- 
cipated negroes would be more industrious 
when freed, and therefore their labor would 
be cheaper than the previous slave labor. 
The same reasoning was then used and be- 
lieved in by every emancipationist in these 
United States — of whom there then were 
many in the southern States. Since the utter 
failute of obtaining labor from the emancipa> 
ted slaves in the West Indies can no longer 
be denied, the opposers of slave labor can no 
longer promise free negro labor as a substi- 
tute. But, in this country, the old argument 
is still maintained, with the mere change of 
terms, of free northern aifd European labor 
being now promised as the substitute for the 
negro slave labor lost — ^and an improvement 
is claimed in the change, which, while re- 
taining to the owners the high prices of their 
slaves, by selling them, vdll serve also to 
more than double the present price of their 
lands. 

In reply to these assertions — ^first, let us 
inquire in what manner, and by what new 
inducements, the removal and scarcity of ne- 
gro slave labor will operate to bring in free 
labor. That the removal of slaves, and a 
consequent greatly increased demand and 
price for hireling labor, will bring from 
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abroad some amount of the latter, is freely 
admitted. Also, that, in a very long course 
of years, the low prices of laud, reduced to* 
t one-fourth or less of their present rates, may 
invite so many foreign and new purchasers 
as gradually to fill the country with new and 
small proprietors, who, with the aid of other 
mere hireling laborers, may even till all the 
land now under culture, or more. Further : 
the longer continuation of the (so-called) free 
labor system at a much later time, by redu- 
cing the extent of farms and creating 
greater demand for lots and residences by 
the then more crowded population, may raise 
the price of land to higher than the present 
or slave labor rates for land. All this may 
be admitted without strengthening the anti- 
slave labor argument in the least. For even 
if free labor shall be so invited, and shall, in a 
long course of time, become never so plenty 
and cheap — and if land shall finally be appre- 
ciated never so highly — the early, and also a 
long continued operation of the change will 
be to make labor much scarcer and more cost- 
ly at first, and for a long time, and land must 
sink very low in price, and be reduced as 
much in extent of culture, before an impor- 
tant reaction can be expected, and before 
higher than the present prices of land will be 
caused by a new demand of immigrant or 
other buyers. If such final results are, in- 
deed, to be deemed benefits in any aspect, it 
would be at least fifty years, and more likely 
more than a century, before they could begin 
to be realized, and very long after the piesent 
owners were dead, after having been utterly 
ruined by the removal of slave labor, or after 
• they or their children had fled from Virginia 
to avoid the manifestly approaching ruin of 
all property-holders who remained. 

If the mere removal and scarcity of slave 
labor would serve to invite enough of free and 
* hireling labor froiii abroad, why is Mary- 
land now so much wanting in labor of every 
kind ? Why are our counties, which border 
on Pennsylvania and Ohio, (where slaves 
cannot be kept in safety, because of the dan- 
ger of their loss by Abolition action,) so de- 
ficient in labor? There is in all Maryland, 
and these parts of Virginia, great demand for 
hireling labor, yet the supplies have not, by 
half, filled the void made by the removal or 
absence of slave labor. And *the sufficient 
reason is, that the free labor that is offered, 
and which would come in any amount, if at 
high enough wages, is now dearer and less 
suitable than slave labor, costly and hazard- 



ous as is the employment of the latter. 
Higher wages are required by white hire- 
lings, and greater indulgences, while they 
are more intractable, less contented, and 
/)ften more lazy, and always less serviceable 
and reliable than negro slaves. These are 
truths known to every experienced Virginia 
farmer. And to the experience of all such, 
whether on our borders nearest to the free 
labor and slave-stealing States, "or in our 
interior counties, I appeal to sustain my 
position of the greater cheapness and econo- 
my of using negro slave labor in preference 
to free labor. There is no position, in re- 
gard to agricultural or political economy, 
which could be better sustained by reason- 
ing and by evidence. But I will not occupy 
more time and space on this point, than to 
refer the decision to every farmer's experi- 
ence and knowledge of the comparative 
prices charged for hireling and slave labor, 
and their respective advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

As I aimed to show, in a previous article, 
the actual and increasing operation of the too 
high price, and consequent removal of our 
slaves by sale to the South, is to reduce the, 
price of land ; and to prevent investments of 
capital in agriculture, until the price of land 
shall be enough reduced to compensate in its 
lower cost to the new purchaser the increased 
coast of his investment in slaves at their* en- 
hanced prices. As there is nothing in these 
changes, or their causes, to increase the 
amount or the prices of agricultural products, 
wc may suppose that they will maintain the 
previous average rates. Then the gross in- 
come of the farmer will remain the same — 
while either the removal of labor, or the de- 
cline of land in price, or the certain approach, 
or even expectation of either or both, will 
serve to render the farmer's position uncer- 
tain, his prospects of the future still more 
doubtful — to discourage the effort to improve 
his land and his business, by presenting, 
plainly in view, the probability, of his neces- 
sarily selling his land and removing with his 
negroes to a region where their productive 
or laboring value is equal to their market 
price. Under such circumstances of begin- 
ning actual loss, or prospective and much 
greater future loss, in his general busi- 
ness — when his slave-labor (as capital) costs 
him much more than he can afford to pay . 
for or to retain as an investment, and when 
free hireling labor, even if to be obtained, 
would be certainly much dearer — could it be 
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possible that/thus situated, Virginia farmers 
could pay still higher prices for the free labor 
of white immigrants ? If the farnaer who is 
the best supplied with slaves, even now, can- 
not obtain fair profits from their labor (as the 
profits of invested capital), because of their 
high appreciation for sale, can others, haying- 
no slaves, afford to employ free labor at ptill 
higher rates ? 

JBut suppose, notwithstanding all these 
reasons and all losses, our farmers, deprived 
of slave labor, whether gradually or sud- 
denly. Would, by their necessity, be compel- 
led to hire the free labor of immigrants, at 
any price required. At first, and during the 
greatest scarcity and demand, the price would 
be exoirbitant. And should the high price 
serve to increase the supply of labor so as to 
bring it, within some eight or ten years, to 
fair and uniform rates for free labor, those 
rates, for the reasons stated, would still be 
higher than those of slave labor now. During 
all these changes, the farmers wduld have 
to bear either greater or less of annual loss, 
if counted on their original capital stock. 
But, in truth, under such circumstances, (as 
the price of wages would not fall below a 
feiir rate so long as labor was truly free,) 
their other capital; land, must fall, until, 
whether to the original possessor or to a new 
buyer, the value of the whole capital was 
so reduced, that th6 reduced profits still 
offered a fair return for cultivation. This 
might take place, possibly, after many years 
of continued depression and loss to the oc- 
cupants, and of the ruin of one or more of 
them in succession, before the prices of 
land were reduced to their lowest rates. 
Then, a new .purchaser, who bought a ftirm 
for one-fourth (or it might be one-tenth) of 
its former price, might make a profit on his 
cheap' land inveptment, even with having to 
pay the high price of free labor for its cul- 
tivation. 

Next, let us inquire what would be the in- 
ducements that would operate to incite new 
purchasers of land in Virginia, and especi- 
ally from abroad, whose increased demand 
for land shall serve (as promised) to greatly 
raise the price of lands. It is admitted that 
new purchasers may be so brought into the 
land market by prices being reduced suffi- 
.ciently low, and by that inducement only. 
Passing by the universal ruin to be caused 
to the present and even later proprietors 
and successive generations by such a de 
cline, so great and long continued, the 



question occurs, how low a rate of price 
will serve to induce new buyers to occupy 
our reduced and partially abandoned and 
desolate fields? Let it be remembered that 
while the prices of land were sinking, and 
the owners, also, were being reduced to less 
labor, income and means to live, the lands 
would also, and necessarily, get into bad 
condition, and partly out of cultivation 3 the 
buildings would go to decay or utter ruin, 
and the whole face of the country would be 
generally becoming waste, desolate, and 
much of it returning to the original wilder- 
ness state, except that its pri'or fertility had 
been exhausted before its bad culture had 
been abandoned. Under the necessary con- 
ditions, the land now valued at $20 the acre, 
would, probably, not be fit to yield a fair 
farming profit to a purchaser at $4. And if 
to be bought at $4, or even at half that price, 
there will still be no inducements for pur- 
chasers and new cultivators to come from 
abroad, so long as rich new lands in the 
West can be bought of the United States 
government at $1 25 the acre 3 or be set- 
tled upon and occupied, and a preemption 
right thereby acquired for the occupant to 
buy at that low price, whenever the govern- 
ment shall subsequently order the sale of 
the territory. 

Now, under these, or any possible con- 
ditions and results of the removal of all our 
slave labor, and the change to the free labor 
system, such as above described, would be 
the manner in which only could be finally 
reached the alleged benefits, promised by 
the anti-slavery school, of substituted immi- 
grant free labor, and immigrant land buyers 
and farmers. The opposers of negro slavery 
and slave labor are welcome to my broad 
admissions, and to make the most of them 
for their cause at)d argument. 

But my admissions of consequences, and 
the supposed progress of events, so far, have 
merely reached the supposed filling of the 
country with enough free labour, at the or- 
dinary higher wages of free labour — and 
found enough purchasers for the land at 
greatly reduced prices. I am willing to ex- 
tend the views to such far ^remote time as 
will serve to crowd the population, and 
thereby raise the prices of lands to any 
rates required for the opposing argument ; 
and, in short, to admit that Virginia, in a 
very long course of time, may be brought 
to hs near the present condition of Massa- 
chusetts as can be^ in the entire absence of 
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all the government protection and bounties 
which have operated to build up for Massa- 
chusetts full one-half of the navigation 
trade, manufactures — ^the population, the 
extent and the demands of the towns, and 
the consequent high price of lands, and the 
general profits and wealth of the people. 
But putting aside these great advantages 
bestowed by the federal government, and 
which Massachusets has fully enjoyed and 
profited by, and \yhich Virginia has largely 
helped to pay for, but never can receive — 
let it be admitted that, under the then free 
labour system, Virginia may, in two or three 
centuries, become more populous, and the 
lands be raised to much higher prices than 
now — still there would not necessarily "be a 
more prosperous, happy, or worthy com- 
munity. Increased population and increas- 
ed prices of lands, both are important ben- 
efits when resulting from the true and grow- 
ing prosperity of a country. But either 
may be the accompaniment, if not even the 
result, of the privations or misery of the 
people. For a long series of years in re- 
cent times (preceding and up to the Irish 
famine, which operated to change circum- 
stances,) Ireland increased more rapidly in 
population than any country of Europe — 
was more densely populated than any except 
Holland, Belgium, and some others of the 
most fertile and highly cultivated small 
Territories — the land was exceeded by no 
country in fertility, and its price, to the oc- 
cupier and cultivator, was enormously hi^h. 
The poor Irish peasant had to pay to his 
landlord, . or more often to the *^ middle 
man," more per acre for the annual rent of 
his potato patch and its wretched hovel, 
and to live on potatoes only, than would 
have bought the full property, in fee-simple 
right, of as much and as good land in the 
United States. Yet, with all the greatly 
lauded and coveted benefits of dense and 
rapidly increasing population and high- 
priced lands, Ireland was the most wretch- 
ed country, with the most destitute and 
miserable people of all Europe, and, indeed, 
of the civilized world. The extreme case 
of Ireland never can be paralleled in Amer- 
ica. But even that condition of dense pop- 
ulation, high price of land, and low price 
of free labour, (improperly then so-called,) 
as is coveted by some persons as an improve- 
ment and blessing for Virginia, could only 
be reached through a long course of early 
loss to the. property-owners, and of late 



privation and suffering to the poor and more 
destitute inhabitants. 

The high price of land, of itself, and 
considered in regard to the then present 
and future time only, is npt a, benefit to ag- 
ricultural interests, nor the community — 
but the reverse. It operates to increase the 
cost of investment in agriculture without 
increasing the products, and, therefore, 
serves to lower the profits of, and so to dis- 
courage agriculture. The low price of 
lands, by the reverse operations, offers 
cheaper inve'stments, consequent higher 
profits, and, therefore, greater encourage- 
ment to agricultural pursuits. 

When lands rise in price, slowiy and 
gradually, and the rise is based upon the 
improvement and increased capacity for 
production of the lands, such rise is the 
best indication of the sound prosperity of 
agriculture, and is also a stimulus to in- 
creased industry. But the attainment of 
the highest rate of price, (even in this ben- 
eficial manner,) however truly indicating a 
previous and past progress of prosperity of 
agriculture, is not an element of, or as a 
means for, future profit and prosperity, 
as would be low price of land^, suppos- 
ing all other facilities for their use to be equal. 

But of all evils of either high or low 
prices of land, none are so injurious to the 
owners, and to the agricultural and general 
interests of a country, as fluctuating prices 
— and are changes caused, not by any 
changes of the intrinsic worth of the land 
itself, or at all dependent on the will and 
action of the owners, but by artificial and 
extraneous circumstances. Such causes have 
operated most banefully in Virginia, espe- 
cially in the great expansion of irredeema- 
ble bank issues in and after 1814 — (which 
caused apparent and great increase of the 
prices of land, which was, in fact, but the 
depreciation of paper money, and the stim- 
ulus of speculation thereby produced) — the 
succeeding collapse of bank and paper 
credit, and consequent extensive losses and 
bankruptcy of proprietors, and therefore 
great and undue depression of prices gen- 
erally — and the great emigration from Vir- 
ginia, and especially of slaves, caused by 
losses to proprietors, and invited by the 
higher profits of agriculture offered to 
them on the cheap and rich cotton lands of 
the new South-western States. After strug- 
gling through those opposite evils and fluc- 
tuations of too high and too low prices of 
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lands, a time began of general moderate 
and continuous profits frpm cultivation of 
very general improvement of farms, and a 
consequent gradual rise of the value and 
of the market prices of lands, as well as of 
slaves, and both founded on the real pro- 
ducts and profits of agricultural property 
and the then existing investments. This, 
the best and most prosperous time of agri- 
cultural progress and profit in Virginia, be- 
gan (varying in diiFerent localities) between 
1830 and 1840, and continued until reT- 
cently, when a check and then a decline of 
the price of land and of agricultural pros- 
perity began, and must become more ex- 
tensive and rapid, with the continuance of 
of the producing cause — the high price 
of slaves — already increased to a higher 
rate than the products of their labour in 
Virginia will remunerate, and, accordingly, 
operating to forbid new investments in ag- 
riculture, and so to reduce the prices of 
lands and to discourage their improvement 
and best cultivation. 



Section IX. — The actual working and practical 
results of the free and slave-labour systems 
compared, as shown by evidence furnished 
by the United States Census and other public 
statistics. 

Throughout the foregoing argument, the 
positions assumed have been mostly main- 
tained by reasoning a •priori^ and by deduc- 
tions made by reasoning from established 
premises. In this, and all like cases, how- 
ever satisfactory may be the general facts 
used as premises, or adduced as proofs, such 
facte and evidences, from the nature of the 
subject, ar^ liable to be doubted, or object- 
ed to as insufl&cient, by hostile and preju- 
diced disputants. This is a necessary de- 
fect of all discussions by argument of dis- 
putable questions and doctrines, and espe- 
cially where the spirit of party or fanaticism 
has strong influence. Fortunately for my 
argument, it has not to rest on reasoning, 
or deductions, or general evidence, the au- 
thority or force of which may be called in 
question by captious and prejudiced oppo- 
nents. There have been presented in the 
last United States Census (for 1850) many 
remarkable results of the practical and long- 
continued operations of the free labour and 
negro slavery systems of this country. 
This array of practical proofs, and the com- 
parisons and contrasts they afford, will serve 
as an appropriate and impressive conclu- 



sion to the preceding general argument. 
For the substance of most of the following 
evidences of this kind, and for the great 
labour of research and investigation which 
was required to extract them from the cen- • 
sus and other reports, I shall be indebted 
to a preceding writer, the Rev. Thornton 
Stringfellow, who has set forth and com- 
mented upon these evidences at length in 
his *' Scriptural and Statistical Views of 
Slavery," (4th "edition, 1856,) an excellent 
and admirable, though plain and unpretend- 
ing little book. In all the following evi- 
dences cited from the censis, &c., I shall 
make use of the valuable labours of my 
predecessor, and rely entirely on his high 
ai^hority for the correctness of tHfe cita- 
tions. My own part of this statistical state- 
ment will be but little more than condensing 
and arranging Mr. Stringfellow *s more dif- 
fused statements, and by using numerical 
figures, (instead of numbers express- 
ed in words,) and a tabular form, where 
suitable, to place the contrasts and conclu- 
sions in more striking points of view, as 
well as in much smaller space. 

Mr. Stringfellow has very properly and 
judiciously taken for comparison the six 
New England States, and the five most 
Southern old slave States, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. There are remarkable points of 
similarity between these two great sections 
of the United States, which make them so 
much the better subjects for comparison and 
contrast, in regard to their great difference, 
in their respective kinds of labour. Both 
these sections are bordered by the Atlantic 

are composed of the older States, and were 
settled nearly within the same limits of time. 
They have long had in operation their dif- 
ferent kinds of labour and systems of econ- 
omy. In additioj^ their respective, num- 
bers of free inhabitants, in 1850, were so 
nearly equal, that they may be fairly con- 
sidered as equal, for all purposes of argu- 
ment, as will be done here. 

Until recent investigation and discussion 
had elicited more truth, it had been claim- 
ed by the people of the North and by all 
the opposers of slavery, and even was gen- 
erally admitted by the people of the South- 
ern States, that the free-labour States of 
New England were greatly superior to the 
old Southern States in obtaining the fruits 
of industry and capital — were richer, and 
better off in every economical view. South- 
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ern capital and industry were almost ex- 
clusively devoted to agriculture — northern 
xjapital was much more vested in commerce 
and manufactures, which are deemed much 
more profitable than agricultural investments. 
* In addition, these pursuits of New Eng- 
land industry were richly endowed with 
governmental favour and bounty, at the ex- 
pense, and to the greater impoverishment, 
mainly, of the southern States. 

It has also been especially and loudly 
claimed, for and by the people of the New 
England States in the support and the good 
fruits of religion, and in their religious and 
moral position and tendency — and that such 
difference was the necessary result of the 
blightipg and demoralizing effects of ne- 
gro slavery in the South, and of its absence 
in the North. Moreover, the early settlers 
of New England were almost universally 
devoted to their extremely strict doctrine 
of religion, and as strict code of morals. 
On the contrary, these southern States, 



(with the small exception of the first Cath- 
olic settlers of Maryland, and the Hugue- 
nots of South Catolina, wore settled by per- 
sons not under any influence of religion, 
and certainly not of better than average 
morality, and habits of life. Upon such 
foundations of very different material, 
and after a long course of trial, the 
results of the different systems, in these 
respects, may be judged of by the facts 
find numbers furnished by the extracts from 
{he census. 

Not only the alleged and claimed better 
moral and business habits of New England, 
but its bracing climate, deemed so much 
more healthy than the low country 6f the 
Southern States, would promise greater in- 
crease of population. The authentic re- 
ports of births and deaths will present a 
very different account — which, with other 
facts from the census, bearing on other 
parts of this general question, will now .be 
submitted. 



Comparison in regard to Free Population op the Six New England States 

WITH the five old AND MORE SOUTHERN StATES — BY CENSUS RETURNS OP 1850. 



Total free population in 1850, 

Annual births, . . . ^ . - < 

Annual deaths, ... - < 

Number of churches erected and in use, 

Valuation of all the churches, 

Church accommodation for hearers, . ........ 

Excess of persons over seats in churches, 

Excess of seats over number of persons, 

Number of families, , . 

Number of dwellings, 

Number of families without separate dwel- > 
lings, . > 

Number of paupers (receiving regular and 
continued publk"' support,) t . . . 

Number of native paupers, (excluding for- 
eigners,) 

Ratio of native paupers to%tal population,. . . . 

Ratio of all paupers to total population, (in- 
cluding slaves,) 

Insane persons 

Of negroes free in New England and slaves in 
the five Southern States: — 

Insane and idiots, 

Blind, ■ 

Deaf mutes, 



Total value of property $1,003,466,181 

Average value for each white person,. 

Lest the condition of the States refer- 
red to should be supposed* peculiar, the 
average of property to each white person 



New Eng- 


Five old 


Excess for 


land States. 


South'n States. 


N. or S. 


2,728,016 


2,732,214 


S. 2,198 


61,148 
)r 1 to 44 


77,683 
or 1 to 35 


S. 16,535 


42,368 
or 1 to 64 


32,216 
or 1 to 85 


N. 10,152 


4,607 


8,081 


S. 3,374 


$19,362,634 


$11,149,118 • 


N. $8,313,516 


1,893,450 


2,896,472 


S. 1,003,022 


834,566 


164,528 




518,532 


506,968 


N. 11,564 


447,789 


496,369 


S. 48,580 


70,743 


■* 10,599 > 
or 1 in 52 5 


N. 60,144 


or 1 in 7 




33,431 


14,221 


N. 19,220 


18,966 


11,728 


N. 7,238 


1 to 143 


1 to 234 




1 to 81 


1 to 171 




3,821 


2,326 


N. 1,495 


1 in 980 


1 in 3,080 


N. 


1 in 370 


1 in 2,645 


N. 


1 in 3,005 


1 in 6,552 


N. 


^1,003,466,181 


1,420,989,573 


S. 417^ mil. 


$367 


$520 


S- $153 



will be stated for sundry other particular 
States as follows : — 
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Non Slaveholdtng States. 



New York has for each, ' 5>*231 

Pennsylvania, 214 

Ohio, •. 219 

Illinois, 134 

New England, (as abovQ,) 3G7 

Next richest Non-slavehoKling States in 
their order severally as follows : $280, 
$231, $228, $219, $214 ; and the 
remaining States range from $166 
down to $134 for Illinois. 



Slaveholdtng States. 



South Car<»lina,. , - • . . - 

Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, r- . 

Maryland, . . . . 

Virginia, 

Kentucky, 

North Carolina, 

Tennessee, 

Missouri, (the poorest,). 



$1,001 
806 
702 
638 
511 
423 
403 
377 
367 
248 
166 



For all the fifteen Non-slaveholding States in 1850, (excluding California,) the value of 

property to each white person was, $233 

For the same in all the fifteen Slaveholding States. 439 



And even if every slave is counted as if 
free, and then averaging the division of 
value of property among the total popula- 
tion, the superiority would still remain to 
the slareholding States — the share for each 
inhabitaat, including slaves, being $291 ; 
and for all the non-slaveholding States, as 
above stated, $233. 

This last mode of estimation will serve 
completely (and it is stated for that pur- 
pose) to shut oujt an objection that would 
be ready to oppose the previous estimates ; 
that is, the counting the slaves as property 
and not as persons. But whatever force 
.there might be in this objection in other 
respects or with other reasoners, Northern 
anti-slavery partisans have no claim what- 
ever to urge the objection, for they have 
persistently and zealously maintained that 
slave-labour, and investments in slaves for 
use, were more unprofitable than the em- 
ployment of free labour. It is, therefore, 
entirely proper and called for, that this, the 
great argument and position of opposers of 
slavery (Northern and Southern) shall be 
thus met, by showing the greater profits of 
slaves as property, compared to other in- 
vestments for industrial operations. 

A few more particular remarks will be 
offered — either as comments on some of the 
foregoing items, or on other poin^p. For 
these also, I am indebted to Mr. String- 
fellow's selections of statistics. 

In the five old Southern States (under 
consideration) the births (of free popula- 
tion) exceed those of New England by 27 
per cent.; while the deaths of the latter 
exceed those of the former by 33 per cent. ; 
or added together, making a difference of 
60 per cent, in favour of the increase of 
Southern population. In this estimate, the 



slaves are not included ; but the census 
shows that among them also, the births 
are more numerous and deaths fewer, 
than among the free men of New Eng- 
land. 

^n the city of New York, in 1847, there 
were received at the principal alms houses, 
28,692 persons — and out-door relief from 
public funds was given to 34,752 more — 
making in all, 73,264 ; or 1 in every 5 in- 
habitants of the city " dependent more or 
less, on public charity.'' 

In the city of New York alone, in 1848 
and 1849, there were sent to the States 
Prison, the Penitentiary, and the City 
Prison, 1,235 criminals — which (says Mr. 
S.) " equals all in the 15 slave States to- 
gether. In the State of New York, with a 
population of 3,097,304, there were 10,279 
convictions for crime ; and in South Caro- 
lina, with a total population of 668,507 
(considerably more than one-fifth,) there 
were only 46 convictions for crime." If 
the free and the slaves of South Carolina 
had furnished criminals in proportion to 
New York, the numbers would have been 
2,218 instead of 46 only. 

" In 1845, according to her statistical re- 
port, Massachusetts had 7 of every 8 of her 
marriageable young women working in fac- 
tories, under male overseers.'' 

" Pauperism in Massachusetts and New 
York, according to the State census, be- 
tween 1836 and 1848, increased ten times 
faster than wealth or population." 

The foregoing numerical statements, both 
in the table and elsewhere, will speak for 
themselves to every reader who will exam- 
ine and compare tne details. But if more 
extended comment is needed by any, or de- 
ductions to be more fully and forcibly set 
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forth, I would refer the reader to the sta- 
tistical portion of the excellent essay by 
Mr. Stringfellow, to which I again acknowl- 
edge my especial obligation for the sub- 
stance of the foregoing statements, as well 
as for my share of the common obligation 
of the whole southern people, and also of 
the right-minded northern, for his plain 
and strong exposition and defense of truth. 

I will add some other facts, of like kind, 
on other good authority. Preceding quo- 
tations have shown the great excess of 
crime, among the whites of the northern 
states compared to those of the southern. 
The following statistical facts will furnish 
additional evidence that the northern free 
negroes are far more debased, and addicted 
to crime than the whites — so little has been 
effected by their freedom, and equal civil 
or political privileges, and all the aid of 
northern philanthropy, for the moral nn- 
provement of the . free negroes, or to pre- 
vent their continued degradation. 

The Rev. Dr. Bascom, in his Review of 
the Methodist Controversy, p. 57, (quoted 
by Estes,) states the following propor- 
tions of the negro and white populations 
in several states, and of criminals of each : 

Ratio of free negroes to total population : 
Massachusetts, 1 in 74, which furnish of total 

criminals, 1 in 6 
Connecticut, 1 in 34, " •' 1 in 3 

New York, 1 in 35, " " 1 in 4 

New Jersey, 1 in 13, " " 1 in 3 

Pennsylvania, 1 in 34, " *• 1 in 3 

In all the northern states, " one-fouth of 
the whole expense of the prison S3rstem 
is incurred by crime committed by [the 
free negroes, making but] one-twentieth 
part of the population.'' " The same is 
true as to the pauper expenditures of all 
the northern states." — Id, 

The next following statistics of pauper- 
ism and crime, I have extracted from the 
official tables of the census of 1850, as pre- 
sented in the " Compendium," prepared by 
order of Congress, and which serve to com- 
pare, in these respects, the states of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. See pages 161, 162, 
163, 164, 165, 167. 



In Massachu- 
setts. 
Free nogro population, 9,064 
White population, 985,460 



Total free population, 994,514 
"Whole number of pau- 



In 

Virginia. 

54,333 
894,800 

949,133 



In Massachu- 
setts. 



p e r 8 supported in 
whole or in part, 
within the year end- 
ing June, 1," 1850, 
[out of, as well as in 
poor houses,] 15,777 

"Annual amountof sup- 
port," $392,715 

"Paupers in Poor Hour 
8€8, June 1, 1850," ag- 
gregate. 3,712 

Of which were free 
negro paupers, June 
1, 1850," aggregate, 89 

[Or 1 pauper free negro 
to 101.84 for Mass., 
and 1 to 292 for Va., 

"Whole number of [ne- 
gro,] criminals con- 
victed within the 
year," [including 
slaves f] 7,250 

"In Prison, June 1, 

1850," 1,236 

Of Free Negroes — "Con- 
victs i n Penitentia- 
ries, 1850" and "Per- 
son s in Jails and 
Houses of Correc- 
tion" [added t o- 
gether,] 139 

[Or 1 convict in every 
65 free negroes for 
Mass., and 1 in 572 
for Va.] 



In 
Virginia. 



5,llg 
$151,722 

1,539 

186 



107 



313 



95 



Abstract from " table 182. 
ment." 



Rates of Improve- 



■8 - 






^ 



" Virginia — Ratio, f o r 
10 years, ending 1850, 
of convic^ in peni- 
tentiaries to the aver- 
a g e population [of 
the respective class- 
es?] as 1 to 

Mass. in the same peri- 
od, [al 1 to] 

Mass. for year ending 
Sept. 30th, 1852, ac-. 
cording to the popu- 
lation of 1850. 



23,003 



7.587 



3,001 
727 



o 'O 

.2% 



7.18 
9.58 



6,527 488 13.37 



As slaves are not referred to under that 
name in this table, and as criminal slaves in 
Virginia are not sentenced to confinement 
in the Penitentiary, for punishment, it is 
inferred that the "average population" 
was meant to include the only classes named. 
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^^ whites" and free "colored." If so, then 
the ratio of white convicts, for 10 years, in 
Massachusetts Was more than three times, 
.and of free colored largely more than four 
times as great, as respectively of these 
olasees in Yirginia. The later report of 
Massachusetts, for 1852, much increases 
the previous disproportion and excess, and 
especially of the free colored criminals." 
If, however, the slaves of Virginia were 
designed to be included in the " average 
population," then that understanding and 
correction would serve to lessen the above 
estimates of excess of criminals by about 
one-third — still leaving an enormous excess 
to Massachusetts over Virginia. 

In table 179, page 166, there is stated 
.the number of colored convicts (including 
slaves and free) foi: every 10,000 of such 
population, then in "State Prisons and Pen- 
itentiaries." In Massachusetts the number 
was 46.377, and in Virginia only 1.309, in 
10,000 of the total colored population. It 
should be observed, however, that most of 
the minor criminal offences of slaves are 
punished by their masters, or by sent^ice 
of a magistrate, and do not appear in public 
reports and records. This omission, per- 
haps, may serve to cause even the larger por- 
tion of the apparent vast excess of colored 
criminals in Massachusetts. BuF on the 
other hand, the previous items of the 
" whole number of criminals, &c., and " in 
prison June 1," must have included all the 
imprisoned slaves, and thereby served im- 
properly to increase, by so many, the stated 
number of colored convicts of Virginia, and 
so lessened the true comparative excess, 
and disproportion of crime of the free 
colored class in Massachusetts. But after 
making every due allowance from these or 
any other defects or omissions of the census 
reports, there will be enough of indisputable 
evidence to show very great excess of both 
pauperism and crime in the whites of Mas- 
sachusetts, and all New England, over Vir- 
ginia and the other older southern states — 
a still greater excess of pauperism and crime 
of the northern free-negro population over 
that of the slave-holding states — and still 
more of free negro criminals, every where, 
so far as known and believed, over slaves 
convicted for like offences. 

There is one condition of moral debase- 
ment and depravity which is not punished 
by law, or noted among criminal offences, 
but which is extremely common in the 



north, and so rare in the south, that cases 
of parracide and incest are not more 
unfrequent and remarkable occurrences. 
This is the marriage, or cohabitation, of 
white women with negro men. It is jioto- 
rious that such connections are of common 
occurrence, and excite there no such sur- 
prise, deep disgust, or popular indignation, 
and prompt repression, as every such of- 
fence would in the slave-holding states. 
As a sample, I will quote the case of a 
single northern city only. Detroit, as re- 
ported by one of its own newspapers, (the 
" Free Press,") in a recently published 
paragraph, which has been copied .by many 
other papers. " The extent to which amalga- 
mation is carried in this city, is really beyond 
the knowledge of nine-tenths of the inhabi- 
tants. There are hutdreds of families, the 
parents of which are of opposit<3 colors, and 
although the marriage of whites and blacks 
is illegal and void, yet they live together 
and bear children. It is a remarkable fact, 
that out of all this number, no instance ex- 
ists where a white man lives with a black 
woman. They are all white women, and 

generally the blackest kind of men 

The same condition of affairs prevails on 
the other side of the .river, to the intense 
disgust, we are happy to add, of all good 
and loyal Canadians." 

The foregoing statistical facts show a re- 
markable superiority of the slaveholding 
section in view, over the New England 
States (and would over all the free States,) 
in almost every thing that is desirable to all, 
or of which the possession has been made 
the pride and boast, or ground of self-lauda- 
tion, of the people of the North. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the statistics of religion 
and morals — and also in regard to popula- 
tion, wealth, pauperism and crime. The 
measure of true religion of any people can- 
not be learned from statistics — though it 
may be indirectly inferred from the amomit 
of crime. But whether there is more religion 
in the South, or not, there is certainly far 
less immorality and crime — and far more of 
facilities and accommodation for public 
worship and religious instruction, and both 
for blacks and whites, than are provided in 
the North. " Ecclesiastical statistics," says 
Mr. Stringfellow, " will show an increased 
amount of prosperity in religion [in the 
Southern States] that is overwhelming." 

Despite our sickly climate over a large 
portion near the coast, the births are more 
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numerous, and the deaths by far fewer, 
than in New England. 

Instead of our labors and investments in 
slave-labor being less profitable than north- 
ern operations, it is manifest that the slave- 
holding States are much richer than the 
free States, and to make this result the 
more striking, even if counting every slave 
as if free, and supposing the whole proper- 
ty to be divided among all the population, 
(slaves included,) still on this general aver- 
age, the individual share of every one, 
bond or free, would be considerably larger 
than in the free States. The greater num- 
ber of houseless families, of paupers, of 
criminals and of insane— as well as of 
deaths — all show in their calamitous effects 



that there is much more suffering, of both 
body, and mind, in the North than in the 
South, whether comparing total populations, 
or whites only — or our slaves to the free 
negroes of the North. And, generally, 
these statistics clearly show that all the gen- 
eral evils — physical, economical, moral, or 
mental — which have been falsely ascribed 
to the existence and injurious influence of 
slavery, are to be found existing in much 
greater number and force in the non-slave- 
holding, or free-labor communities of the 
North, which have especially denounced 
and exaggerated the demoralizing effects of 
slavery, and pharisaically claimed for them- 
selves a superiority in every respect over 
slave-holding communities. 
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